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THERE are many people who take the 
meaſure of a charaQter like the taylor 
in Laputa, who, in order to make a ſuit of 
cloaths for Gulliver, took the ſize of his 
thumb, and concluded that the reſt was in 
proportion: they form their judgment from 
ſome flight circumſtance, and conclude that 
the reſt of the charatter muſt be of a piece 
with it. N * 
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| Were all bodies formed according to the 
exact rules of proportion, this method of 
taking the meaſure would be infallible, ſup- 
poſing the taylor perfectly acquainted with 
thoſe rules; but in order to find the ſame 
certainty in this method of judging of cha- 
rafters, we muſt not only ſuppoſe, that the 
perſon who is to judge of them is equally 
well informed of all the different variations ; 
but we muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that the ſame mo- 
tives regularly produce the fame actions, and 
that the fame feelings are always exprefſed 
in the ſame manner. A very little obſerva-. 
tion is ſufficient to ſhew that this is far 
from being the caſe, 


Human nature, it is ſaid, is always the 
| fame. But what is human nature and who 
could ever enumerate all its various powers, 
inclinations, affections, and paſſions, with all 

the 
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the different effefts they may produce by their 
different combinations, the objects on which 
they may be employed, and the variety of 
circumſtances which may attend them? 


This leaves a wide field for imagination 
to exert itſelf, But attention and obſerva. 
tion might ſerve to perplex and, make us 
difident of our own judgment; and as it is 
much eaſier, as well as more flattering to 
vanity, to judge from a firſt impreſſion, than 
from reaſon and reflection, a favourable or 
unfavourable prejudice is apt to take the lead 
in the opinions formed of the actions of thoſe 
about whom we are much intereſted. Where 
this is not the caſe, moſt people meaſure by 
a certain line of their own, beyond which 
they know not how to go; and when they 
meet with refinements of which they are in- 
capable, they can form no idea of them in 

B 2 ; another; 
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another; and therefore, by aſſigning ſome 
other motive to ſuch attions, they reduce 
them to their own ſtandard; and being then 
able to comprehend what was unintelligible 
before, they conclude that their preſent 
opinion muſt certainly be right, and form 
their judgment of the reſt of the character 


according to it. 


From theſe, and many other cauſes which 
might be aſſigned, it appears, that there muſt 
always be great uncertainty in the opinions 


we form of the actions of others, and in the 


ijnferences we draw from particular actions 


concerning the general character. The 
obvious concluſion from which is, that we 
ſhould be always upon our guard againſt 
forming an haſty judgment, or laying too 
much ſtreſs upon thoſe judgments which we 
cannot help forming; and be very cautious 
that 
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that we do not ſuffer our own prejudices and 
fancies to acquire the force of truth, and 
influence our opinions afterwards, 


Yet till, whilſt we live in this world, and 
converſe iH others, it is impoſſible to avoid 
forming ſome "opinion of them from their 
words and actions; and it is not always eaſy 
to aſcertain the juſt bounds within which 
this opinion ought to be confined, and to 
diſtinguiſh between the dictates of reaſon, and 
thoſe of prejudice and imagination, 


Since then we cannot ſhut our eyes, it may 
be uſeful to us to procure as much light as we 
can; not that we may be continually prying 
into what does not concern us, but that 
where we cannot avoid forming ſome judg- 
ment, we may do it with juſtice and candour; 


that we may learn. to avoid being poſitive, 
B 3 where 
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where ve muſt be uncertain; and to ſee 
and confeſs our error, where we may have 


been wrong. 


A benevolent heart, ever deſirous of con- 
ſidering the actions of others in the moſt fa- 
vourable light, will indeed be leſs liable than 
any other to the bad conſequences which may 
follow from the difficulties attending on our 
judgments of others: for an error on the fa- 
vourable ſide is far leſs pernicious to them, 
or to ourſelves, than the contrary would be; 
yet every error is liable to bad conſequences. 
The perſon who has formed an haſty favour- 
able judgment, may probably in time be 
convinced of his miſtake: having been de- 
ceived, he may grow ſuſpicious, till every 
appearance of good is miſtruſted, and he 
falls by degrees into the contrary extreme: 
for error cannot be the foundation of real and 

laſting 
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laſting good, ſince, ſooner or later, it muſt be 
ſhaken; and then the ſuperſtructure, however 
beautiful in appearance, will fall to ruins. 


True Charity and Benevolence certainly 
do not conſiſt in deceiving ourſelves and 
others; they do not make us blind and inſen- 
ſible, nor do they give a falſe light, to lead us 
aſtray from the truth, and then leave us be- 
wildered in darkneſs and error, ſeeking in 
vain to return, and miſtruſting every appear- 
ance of light which would conduct us back 
again. Like all other virtues, they flow 
from the Source of Eternal Truth; they muſt - 
be firmly rooted in the heart, and continually 
exerciſed in every different fituation, not 
merely the tranſient effects of ſpirits and 
good-humour, which fometimes make a per- 
ſon diſpoſed to be pleaſed with others, only 
becauſe he is pleaſed with himfelf; for then 

he 
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he will be diſpleaſed again, with as little rea- 
ſon, whenever the preſent humour gives place 
to another. Still leſs are they the effect of 
weakneſs of judgment, and want of diſcern- 

ment and penetration; which, in fact, are 


more likely to lead to the contrary extreme. 


That they are ſometimes conſidered in this 
laſt point of view, may perhaps be one of the 
chief reaſons for that want of them, which ſo 


often appears in general converſation. 


The vanity of diſplaying ſuperior talents 
is very prevalent, and it is often much more 
from this principle, than from real ill- nature, 
that the faults and imperfections of the ab- 
ſent are expoſed. To gain admiration is 
the object of purſuit: any other way by 
which it might be attained, would anſwer 


the purpoſe juſt as well; but unfortunately 
all 
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all others are more difficult, while this is 
within the reach of all; for the weakeſt have 
penetration enough to diſcover imperfections 
in thoſe whoſe excellencies are far aboye 


their reach. 


Thoſe who have no ſolid virtues of their 
own may aſſume a temporary ſuperiority, by 
declaiming againſt the faults of others; and 
thoſe who have neither wit, nor any talents 
to amuſe, may yet raiſe a laugh by expoſing 
what is ridiculous, or may be made to appear 
ſo. A little more of that penetration which 
they are ſo deſirous of being thought to poſ- 
ſeſs, might help to a farther inſight into 
themſelves and others; they might perhaps 
find that they have only been expoſing what 
was obvious to every body, and gaining the 
reputation of ill-nature, in fact without de- 


ſerving it, (any otherwiſe than by inatten- 


tion ;) 
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tion;)for admiration was their point in view; 
and it is very poſſible that the conſequences 
of what they ſaid, might never enter their 
thoughts; and that they would have been 
really ſhocked, had they conſidered them in 
their true light. But raiſing themſelves, not 
depreciating others, was the obje& of their 
purſuit; and the means of attaining it were 
conſidered merely as ſuch, without any at- 
tention to their conſequences, 


Perhaps ſome rigid cenſor, who heard the 
converſation, may fall into an error of the 
ſame kind with their own; and, for want of 
ſufficiently penetrating their motives, may 
ſuppoſe them loſt to all ſenſe of candour and 
benevolence, and aQtuated ſolely by malice 
and ill- nature; while a perſon of real diſcern- 
ment would have avoided the errors of both; 


and not from weakneſs, but from ſtrength of 


Judgment, 
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judgment, would have aQted a more charita- 
ble part; for nothing is more juſt than the 
obſervation of an excellent author: © Ce 
*« neſt point au depens de l'eſprit qu'on eſt 
te bon.” The faults and follies are often the 
moſt obvious parts of a character, while many 

good qualities remain unnoticed by the ge- 
| nerality of the world, unleſs ſome extraordi- 


nary occaſion call them forth to attion. 


It is wonderful to obſerve, how many un- 
favourable and unjuſt opinions are formed, 
merely by not ſufficiently conſidering the 
very different lights in which the ſame aQtion 
will appear to different perſons on different 
occaſions. How many things are ſaid in ge- 
neral converſation, from thoughtleſsneſs and 
inattention, from a flow of ſpirits, and a de- 
fire to ſay ſomething, which will not ſtand 


the teſt of a ſeyere cenſure, and which, con- 
ſidered 
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fidered ſeparately, may appear in ſych a light 
as the ſpeaker never thought of! Not only 
the ill-natured, but the ſuperficial obſerver 
may often be miſled by ſuch appearances, and 
ſhocked at things which want only to be un- 


derſtood in order to ſecure them a more 


favourable judgment, 


The diſpoſition of the hearer, as well as 
that of the ſpeaker, may alſo contribute 
greatly to make things appear different from 
what they really are; and great allowances 
ſhould be made for his own paſſions and pre- 
judices, as well as for thoſe of others; for 
though they may be ſuppoſed to be better 
known to him, yet it is evident that every 
one, while under their immediate influence, 
is very ill qualified to judge how far they 
may affect his opinions, 


A perſon 
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A perſon who is under any particular de- 
jection of ſpirits, and feels that a kind word 
or look would be a cordial to his heart, may 
be overcome by the mirth of a cheerful ſo- 
ciety, and inclined to attribute to inſenſibility 
what perhaps was merely owing to ignorance 
of his ſituation, and the lively impreſſion of 
preſent pleaſure: while another, whoſe heart 
is elated by ſome little ſucceſs which his 
imagination has raiſed far above its real 
value, may be ſhocked at the coldneſs of 
thoſe, who, being more Tational and leſs in- 
tereſted, ſee the matter in its true light, and 
therefore cannot ſhare in his joy in the man- 


ner he expects and wiſhes. 


What multitudes of unfavourable and un- 
juſt opinions would be at once removed, if 
we could put ourſelves in the place of others, 


and ſee things in the light in which they ap- 
pear 
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pear to them, the only way of forming a 
right eſtimate of their condułt in regard to 
them. But while we judge of the actions of 
others by our own feelings, or rather by our 
own reaſonings, upon what we chooſe to ſup- 
poſe would be our feelings on the like occa- 
fion, we muſt be liable to continual miſtakes. 


To feel for others, is a quality generally 
claimed by all, and which certainly in ſome 
degree ſeems to be implanted in human na- 
ture. They muſt be inſenſible indeed, or 
ſomething far worſe, who can ſee others 
happy, without being pleaſed; or miſerable, 
without ſympathiſing in their ſufferings, and 
wiſhing to relieve them. But to enter fully 
into the feelings of others, to be truly ſenſible 
of the impreſſion every circumſtance makes 
in their ſituation, is much more difficult, and 


more uncommon, than at firſt fight may ap- 
pear; 
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pear; and yet, unleſs we could do this, there 
muſt always be great uncertainty in our opi- 
nions of their conduct: and it may afford no 
{mall ſatisfaQtion to a perſon of true benevo- 
lence, when he feels the pain of being obliged 
to think unfavourably of another, to conſi- 
der at the ſame time, that if he knew all, he 
might find many reaſons to abate the ſeverity 
of the cenſure which he hears pronounced by 
others, and to which he is unable to give a 
ſatisfactory anſwer, becauſe, according to ap- 


pearances, it ſeems to have been deſerved. 


Moſt people act much more from their 


feelings, than from reaſon and reflection; 


thoſe who conſider coolly of circumſtances 
in which they are no way intereſted, may lay 
a plan of conduct which may appear to them 
ſo rational and natural, that they wonder how 


any one could mils it; while thoſe who are 
engaged 
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engaged in action, are often hurried on by 
the impulſe of the preſent moment, and, 
without having any bad intention, may fall 
into ſuch errors as the cool reaſoner would 


think almoſt impoſſible; or perhaps ſome- 


times, without conſidering the matter, they 
may riſe to heights of excellence which 
would never have occurred to him, and 
which, for that reaſon, he may probably be 
unable to comprehend, and therefore very 


liable to miſinterpret. 


It may generally be obſerved, that in every 
fcience a ſlight and ſuperficial knowledge 
often makes a perſon vain and poſitive; while 
long and attentive ſtudy, and a deep inſight 
into the real nature of things, produce a 
contrary effect, and lead to humility and dif- 
hdence. This may be partly owing to that 
deſire of diſplaying what they poſſeſs, which 


18 
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is often found in thoſe who poſſeſs but little, 
and are therefore ambitious of making the 
moſt of it, in order to impoſe upon the world 
by falſe appearances, and prevent a diſcovery 
of that poverty which they wiſh to conceal; 
but it is alſo often owing to a real miſappre- 
henſion of things. 


The ſuperficial obſerver conſiders the ob- 
Jet only in one point of view, which perhaps 
is new to him, and therefore ſtrikes his ima- 
gination ſtrongly; and it does not occur to 
him that it may be conſidered in other lights, 
and that, upon farther enquiry, he might find 
reaſon to change his opinion, or at leaſt to 
doubt of what at firſt appeared to him clear 
and evident. Pleaſed with what he has ac- 
quired, and ignorant of what farther might be 
acquired, he is ſatisfied and pokitive; while 
thoſe who are farther advanced, ſee a vaſt 

Vor. II. C field 
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field of knowledge open before them, of which 
they are ſenſible that they can explore only a 
very ſmall part; and by taking an enlarged 
view of things, and obſerving how often they 
have been deceived by conſidering them in 
a falſe light, are taught to avoid being poſi- 
tive, where they are ſenſible their knowledge 


is imperfect. 


This may be applied to the ſtudy of the 
human heart, as well as to every other, in 
which we can only judge from appearances. 
Thoſe who know leaſt are often moſt ready to 
decide, and moſt poſitive in their deciſions; 
and poſitiveneſs generally gains more credit 
than it deſerves. The conſequences of this 
are perhaps more pernicious in regard to this 
fubjett than any other, becauſe it requires 
much leſs penetration to diſcover faults and 
weakneſſes, than real and ſolid good qualities, 

From, 
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F rom hence may appear the injuſtice of 
ſuppoſing, that perſons of deep knowledge 
and obſervation of mankind are to beavoided, 
as being inclined to paſs the ſevereſt judg- 
ments on the condutt of others. Thoſe in- 
deed who harbour any criminal deſigns, and 
conceal vice under the maſk of hypocriſy, 
may trembleunderthe eye of a keen obſerver; 
for ſuch an one may ſee through their deepeſt 
diſguiſes, and expoſe them in their true light 
when it is neceſſary, in order to prevent the 
miſchief they might do. He may alſo detect 
the fallacy of an aſſumed merit, and falſe 
virtue, which have paſſed upon the world for 
real; but he will ſee at the ſame time the al- 
lowances which candour may make for every 
fault and weakneſs. He will diſcover many an 
humble excellence which ſeeks not to diſplay 
itſelf*to the world, and many an inſtance of 
true goodneſs of heart, and delicacy of ſenti- 

Cn- ment, 
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ment, expreſſed in trifling circumſtances, 
which would paſs unobſerved, or perhaps be 
totally miſinterpreted, by a perſon of leſs 
obſervation and knowledge of mankind. He 
will alſo be more open to convithon, and 
ready to acknowledge a miſtake, becauſe he 
is not under the neceſſity of endeavouring to 
impoſe upon the world by a falſe appear- 
ance of knowledge, which always indicates 


a deficiency in what 1s true and genuine. 


Ignorance alone pretends to infallibility. 
A perſon of real knowledge is ſenfible that 
he muſt be liable to error, and has not the 
ſame reaſon to be afraid of acknowledging it 
in any particular inftance; and if his know- 
ledge be joined with true benevolence, he 
will be continually watching for an opportu- 
nity to change his opinion, if that opinion has 


been formed on the unfayourable fide, or at 


" leaſt 
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leaſt to diſcover ſome good qualities which 
may counterbalance the fault he could not 
help obſerving. For the ſame reaſons, he 
will be always ready and willing to obſerve 
an alteration for the better in thoſe of whom 
he has thought moſt unfavourably, inſtead of 
being glad (as is ſometimes the caſe with 
others) of any new inſtance which may ſerve 
to confirm the opinion formerly pronounced, 
and afraid of any thing which may contra- 
dict it. He will always remember, that the 
worſt character may improve; and the ſe- 
yereſt judgments ever pronounced by the 
ignorant and ill-natured, even thoſe which 
have been aſſented to with regret by the 
ſenſible and benevolent, may afterwards be 
changed: but the firſt will be afraid and 
unwilling to acknowledge, that they have 
been obliged to change their opinion; the 
laſt will be ever ready to do it, and not 

C y aſhamed 
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aſhamed to own it, when they can obſerve a 


change of condutt. 


Knowledge is indeed quick-ſighted, but 
ignorance is improperly repreſented as being 
blind; it rather furniſhes a falſe light, which 
leads into a thouſand errors and miſtakes. 
The difference between them does not con- 
ſiſt in the number of their obſervations, but 
in the truth and juſtneſs of them. Penetra- 
tion may diſcover thoſe faults and weakneſſes 
which really exiſt, but ignorance will fancy 
it has diſcovered many which never exiſted 
at all; and it 1s difficult indeed to convince 


ignorance of a miſtake, 


It may al ſo be obſerved, that thoſe qualities 
which diſpoſe us to make a right uſe of the 
knowledge of mankind, contribute at the 


ſame time to increaſe that knowledge. 


The 
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The heart which is merely ſelfiſh does not 
underſtand the language of benevolence, dil. 
intereſtedneſs, and generoſity, and therefore is 
very liable to miſinterpret it; while thoſe who 
feel themſelves capable of great and worthy 
actions, will find no difficulty in believing that 
others may be ſo too, and will have an idea 
of a charatter which can hardly ever be per- 
fettly underſtood by thoſe who feel nothing 
like it in themſelves, 


Vice, even in ſpite of itſelf, muſt pay a 
reverence to virtue, conſidered in general; 
but the moſt exalted heights, and moſt 
refined inſtances of it, are far above its com- 


prehenſion. 


This obſervation holds not only in regard 


to ſuch characters as are entirely abandoned 


to vice, but to all the leſſer degrees of it; 
which 
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which always, more or leſs, tend to inſpire 
ſuſpicion, and make it difficult to underſtand 
an oppoſite character, or believe it to be 
ſuch as to an honeſt and good heart it would 


immediately appear. 


It is impoſſible to read or hear the obſer- 
vations of thoſe who are celebrated for the 
_ deepeſt knowledge of mankind, without be- 
ing hurt to obſerve that vice and folly, with 
the means of playing upon them, and making 
advantage of them, are made the general 
objects of attention; while true goodneſs of 
heart, and rectitude of character, are hardly 
ever mentioned. And yet, if ſuch things 
can exiſt, (and what muſt his heart be who 
believes they do not) he who leaves them 
entirely out in his account, muſt have but an 
imperfect knowledge of mankind, 


Another 
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Another way in which a ſlight and ſuper- 
ficial knowledge of mankind is very apt to 
miſlead, is that love of reducing every thing 
to general rules, which 1s always found in 
thoſe whoſe views are not very extenſive. 
A few ſuch rules are eaſily remembered; and 
they have an appearance of conveying a great 
deal of knowledge at once, which often 
procures them a favourable reception, not 
only from thoſe who are defirous of con- 
cealing their ignorance under an appearance 
of knowledge, but even from ſuch as might 
be capable of detetting their fallacy, if they 
would give themſelves the trouble of exa- 


mining them. 


To ſay that all men att from pride, ſelf- 
intereſt, &c. and then to explain every action 
aecordingly, is much eaſier than to trace the 
motives of different actions in different cha- 

| raQters, 
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raters, and diſcover the various ſources from 
whence they ſpring; and this is much more 


flattering to vanity, than to acknowledge our- 


ſelves unable to explain them, 


A general rule, which has been found to 
anſwer in ſome inſtances, is a moſt valuable 
acquiſition to thoſe who talk more than they 
think, and are more deſirous of the appear- 
ance of knowledge and penetration, than of 
the reality; and ſuch rules are often repeated 
fromone to another, without being ſufficiently 
examined, till they gain the force of truth, 
and are received as maxims, which it would 


be thought unreaſonable to controvert, 


The neceſſity of uſing metaphorical lan- 
guage, to expreſs the ſentiments of the heart, 
may perhaps often have given occaſion to 
miſtakes of this kind; the qualities which 
belong 
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belong to the literal ſenſe of the word are 
applied to it when uſed metaphorically; and 
from a habit of connecting the word with 
thoſe qualities, ſuch reaſonings often paſs 
current, though a little attention might eaſily 
have diſcovered the miſtake on which they 
are founded. This is ſtill more likely to 
happen when the ſame metaphor is uſed to 
expreſs different ſentiments, which from the 
poverty of language upon ſuch ſubjetts mult 
ſometimes happen, 


The words warmth and heat, (for example) 
originally denoting the properties of fire, have 
been metaphorically uſed to expreſs thoſe of 
affettion, and thoſe of anger or reſentment. 
This circumſtance alone has probably given 
riſe toanobſervation often repeated, and very 
generally received, © that a warm friend will 
ce be equally warm in his anger and reſent- 


« ment, 
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et ment, and conſequently will be a bitter 
, enemy.” It would be juſt as rational to 
fay, © he will burn your fingers;” for it is 
only from reaſoning upon words without 
ideas, that either the one or the other can 
be aſſerted. 


That tender affectionate diſpoſition, which | 
conſtitutes the character of a warm friend, 
and diſpoſes him even to forget himſelf for 
the ſake of the objett beloved, is not more 
different from the qualities of natural fire, 
than from that proud and ſelfiſh ſpirit which 
inſpires violent anger and reſentment. To 
the firſt, (according to the expreſſion of an 
elegant writer) “ la haine ſeroit un tour- 
ment; but the laſt finds his ſatisfaction (if 
that word can ever be applied to ſuch a cha- 
rater) in the indulgence of his hatred, and 
the endeavour to expreſs it. 


A very 


* 
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A very little attention to the real qualities 
of theſe characters, might ſurely be ſufficient 
to ſhew that they are widely different; though 
the habit of uſing the ſame words to expreſs 
them, has led to an habitual connexion of the 


ideas, and prevents this difference from ſtri- 
king us at firſt ſight, 


The ſame would be found to be the caſe 
in many other inſtances, where general ob- 
ſervations have been received, merely be- 
cauſe they ſound plauſibly, and are repeated 
ſo often that they are believed of courſe, 
without enquiring into the truth and juſtice 
of them. And when ſuch are made the 
ground work of the judgments formed in par- 
ticular inſtances, thoſe judgments muſt be 
liable to numberleſs errors, which vill eaſily 
gain ground, becauſe they favour a received 


opinion. 


That 


That this method of judging by general 
rules, on ſubjetts ſo various and complicated 
as the diſpoſitions of the human heart, is very 
liable to error, ſhould alone be ſufficient to 
put us on our guard againſt it; but there 1s 
an additional reaſon for this, from the proba- 
bility that they may be founded on obſerva- 
tions drawn from the moſt unfavourable views 
of human nature; the effects of bad qualities 
being, in general, more extenſive and more 
apparent than thoſe of good ones; ſince the 
laſt are frequently employed in preventing 
miſchief, and they are ſcarce ever taken no- 
tice of. They alſo make the deepeſt impreſ- 
ſion; for all are ſenſible of the evils they have 
ſuffered; few pay ſufficient attention to thoſe 
they have eſcaped. 


Whenever, therefore, the application of a 
general rule diſpoſes us to an unfavourable 


judgment 
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judgment in any particular inſtance, that cir- 
cumſtance ſhould render it ſuſpected, and 
make us leſs ready to admit the concluſions 


which may be drawn from it. 


This again may ſerve to ſhew, that perſons 
of enlarged views and extenſive knowledge 
are far from being on that account diſpoſed 
to be ſevere; but on the contrary, if they 
make a right uſe of them, will thereby be 
enabled to correct the errors of others, and 
be led to a more candid and liberal way of 


judging than the reſt of the world. 


They cannot indeed retain that diſpoſition 
to think well of every body, which is ſome- 
times found in thoſe who are juſt entering 
into life, and know not how to ſuſpett any 
inſincerity in words, or bad deſign in actions: 


this belongs only to youth and inexperience, 
| and 
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and therefore cannot laſt long in any one, 
A little knowledge of mankind muſt deſtroy 
the pleaſing illuſion, and ſhew a world far 
different from what the imagination of an 
innocent and benevolent heart had repre- 


ſented it. 


Such a diſcovery is unavoidable. That 
there are vices and follies in the world muſt 
be evident to all who are not quite ſtrangers 
to it; and there can be no dependance on a 
favourable opinion founded on ignorance, 
and which time mult deſtroy. It is when 


this ignorance 1s diſpelled (as it muſt be) that 
the proſpeCt of the world is opened before us, 
and opinions are formed upon obſervation; 
and then the worſt parts of it, the conſe- 
quences attending vice and folly, are in ge- 
neral moſt expoſed to view, while a greater 
degree of attention and penetration is neceſ- 


ſary, 
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ſary, to diſcover the humble excellence, and 
ſecret influence of virtue; to convince us 
that actions are often far different from what 
they appear to be, that our judgments of 
them muſt always be uncertain, and that 
therefore reaſon and juſtice require us to be 
very diffident of them; while candour teaches 
us to make every allowance which the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe (according to the beſt 
view we are able to take) can admit; and 
charity gladly cheriſhes the hope that we 
might fand reaſon for many more, if we were 
able to look into the heart. 


But while we admire this candid and li- 
beral way of judging, which belongs to an 
enlarged mind and a benevolent heart, we 
ſhould at the ſame time be careful not᷑ to 
conſound it with a falſe kind of benevolence, 
which ſometimes aſſumes the appearance of 

Vor, II. D | the 
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the true, and 'tends to produce very perni- 
cious effetts. This is, when faults, not 
perſons, are made the objects of what is 
called good-nature; and excuſes are found 
for them, (conſidered in themſelves) not for 
the perſons who are, or appear to be, guilty 
of them. 1 

To juſtify, or even palliate vice, is in- 
conſiſtent with truth, and beneath the dig- 
nity of virtue; and therefore can never 
belong to real candour, which is exerciſed 
on the circumſtances of the perſon, not on 


the crime itſelf. 


It is by no means improbable, that many 
may have fallen into errors of this kind with 
very good intentions, deceived by an ap- 
pearance of indulgence towards others, which 
gratifies their good- nature; but ſuch ſhould 
| — remember, 
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remember, that whatever tends to leſſen the 
horror of vice, muſt be a general injury to 

* all mankind, for which no advantage to par- 
ticular perſons can make amends; and per- 
haps few are ſufficiently ſenſible, how greatly 
the progreſs of vice is promoted by the ſoft- 
ening terms ſo generally uſed in fpeaking of 
it, and the favourable light in which it is ſo 
often repreſented. - By ſuch means the mind 
by degrees grows familiar with what it would 
have conſidered as an object of deteſtation, 
had it been ſhewn in its true colours; and 
none can ſay how far the conſequences of 
this may extend. 


Others again are led into this way of 
judging by their own intereſt, and are glad 
to find excuſes for what they are conſcious 
of in themſelves, and to ſhelter their ſelf- 
indulgence under a pretence of indulgence 


Ds towards 
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towards others. It is even poſſible that they 
may impoſe upon themſelves, as well as the 
world, by this method of proceeding; and 
may perſuade themſelves that the favour- 
able judgments they pronounce on their 
neighbours, are really the effects of true 


benevolence. 


Self-indulgence is not the only bad effect 
which is likely to follow from hence; for 
others, who obſerve their ſentiments and con- 
duct, and are ſenſible of the bad conſequences 
they are likely to produce, may from thence 


be diſpoſed to run into a contrary extreme, 


and to believe that a ſuperior regard to virtue 
is ſhewn, by being very ſevere in their cen- 
ſures upon the condu of others, and con- 
demning without mercy all thoſe who appear 
to be in any degree blameworthy. 


But 
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Bui it ſhould always be carefully obſerved, 
as a great and diſcriminating character of 
true candour, by which it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from all falſe pretences, that the 
motives by which it teaches us to be indul- 
gent towards others, are ſuch as cannot have 
that effect when applied to ourſelves, if we 
ſhould ever indulge ourſelves in thoſe faults 


which we condemn in others. 


We cannot ſee their hearts, and know 
their motives; and it is very poſſible that 
many an action which is generally con- 
demned, might, if all the circumſtances were 
knovn, appear to be really deſerving of 
commendation. Perhaps they could explain 
it, and clear themſelves from the blame 
- thrown on them, but are reſtrained from 
doing it by conſideration for others; or ſome 


other good and charitable motive, which 
D 3 | makes 


makes them willingly ſubmit to the cenfure 
they might avoid, and dare to do right, not 
only without the ſupport of that approbation 
which ſhould be the conſequence of it, but 
even when they know it will expoſe them to 
the contrary. 


Perhaps from real and unavoidable ig- 
norance of circumſtances which are known to 
us, they may have been induced to conſider 
the matter in a very different light, and with 
very good intentions may have done what 
appears to us unjuſtifiable. 


From ſuch conſiderations as theſe, it will 
often appear, that what would be a fault in 
our ſituation and circumſtances, is really far 
otherwiſe in thoſe of others, or at leaſt may 
be fo, for ought we can poſſibly know to 
the contrary. 


But 
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But even where there is no room for any 
conſiderations of this ſort, and where we 
cannot doubt that what we condemn was' 
really a fault, ſtill the caſe is widely different 
between the faults of others, and our own. 
Their error might proceed from ignorance, 
prejudice, miſapprehenſion, and many other 
cauſes, which he who condemns it can never 
plead in his own excuſe, if he ſhould be 
guilty of the like. They may have been 
hurried on to act without reflection; but he 
who obſerves and cenſures their conduct, 
cannot pretend that this is the caſe with him. 
They may not have been aware of the con- 
ſequences which would attend their attions; 
but he who ſees them, and condemns the cauſe 
of them, may ſurely be upon his guard 
againſt it. After the greateſt faults, and the 
longeſt deviations from what is right, they 
may become ſenſible of their errors, and re- 


form 
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form their lives; but he who dares wilfully 

to indulge himſelf even in the fmalleſt fault, 

with a view to this, will find his taſk become 
continually more and more difficult, and has 
little reaſon to expett that he ſhall ever ac- 
| compliſh it. 


Thus reaſon and juſtice teach us to be can- 
did, by ſhewing us how very uncertain our 
judgments on the actions of others muſt al- 
ways be; and how many circumſtances, with 
which we eannot poſſibly be fully acquainted, 
| may contribute to alleviate their faults, though | 

they cannot have that effect in regard to our 
own. They teach us to check that pride * 
which would decide upon every thing, and 
exalt ourſelves at the expence of others; to 
be ſenfible that there are many things of 
which we cannot judge; and that the ſmalleſt 


deviation from what is right, is inexcuſable 
in 


* 


A 
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in ourſelves, though the greateſt (for ought 
we know) may admit of many excuſes in 
the caſe of others. —7 


But true charity goes farther ſtill. It 
ſhews us in all mankind our brethren and 
fellow- creatures, for whom we ſhould be 
truly and affeQionately intereſted. It teaches 
us to grieve for their faults, as well as for 
their ſufferings; and ſincerely and earneſtly 
to wiſh their welfare, and endeavour to pro- 
mote it. 


He who ſees the faults of others with 
real concern, will not be inclined to ag- 
gravate them, nor can he delight to dwelt © 
upon them. | 


He who enjoys all the good he ſees, will 
naturally wiſh to ſee all in the moſt fa- 
Fe yourable 
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vourable light, and that wiſk will contribute 
greatly to enable him to do ſo. It will ex- 


tend even to thoſe by whoſe faults he is 


himſelf a ſufferer; far from being deſirous 
of revenge, he will grieve for the offender, 
in this caſe as in every other, and endea- 
vour by the gentleſt means to bring him 
back to what 1s right. | 


Our paſſions may oppoſe what reaſon and 
Judgment approve; and without being able 
to ſilence them, may yet often prove to0 
ſtrong for them: but that charity which reli- 
gion inſpires, muſt be firmly rooted in the 
heart. It exalts the affections to the higheſt 
object, and ſubdues the exceſs of paſſion by 
nobler and ſtronger inclinations. It extends 
its influence over the whole character, and 
is expreſſed in the moſt trifling converſation 
as well as in the moſt important actions. It 


is 
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is the ſource of all thoſe diſpoſitions which 
are moſt amiable and pleaſing in ſociety, 
which contribute moſt to the happineſs of 
ourſelves and others here, and which will 
make us infinitely happy hereafter. 


- 


ON 


ADVANTAGE S 


AFFLICT I O N. 


T is the advice of the Wiſe Man, “ In 

te the day of adverſity confider;” and it 
may well be reckoned one of the adyantages 
attending on the afflictions we meet with in 
this life, that they call off our attention from 
the too eager purſuit of buſineſs or pleaſure, 
and force us for a time to turn our thoughts 


another way. When the diſappointment of 
ſome 
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ſome hope we eagerly purſued, or the loſs of 
ſome bleſſing we highly valued, has deeply 
impreſſed upon our mind the ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs, and of the uncertainty of 
every earthly joy; then ſurely the impor- 
tance of ſome never- failing ſupport, ſome 
durable felicity, muſt ſtrike us in the ſtrongeſt 
light. Then, if ever, it behoves us to look 
into our hearts, te recal them from thoſe 


_ tranſitory pleaſures to which they were too 


much attached, and endeavour to fix them 
on hopes which are not liable to diſappoint- 
ment, and joys which nothing in this world 
can take away; and to diſcover and purſue 


_ thoſe means by which we may obtain a ra- 


tional and well-grounded enjoyment of ſuch 
hopes, and be prepared for ſuch felicity. 


Thoſe who enjoy a large portion of the 
good things of this life, will often find it very 
difficult 
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difficult to avoid growing too much attached 


to them, and (at leaſt ia ſome degree) inat- 
tentive, perhaps even indifferent, in regard 
to another. To ſuch, it is evident, the ſtroke 
which calls them back, however ſevere it 
may be, is indeed a bleſſing, if received as 
it ought to be. But thoſe who are placed 
in a different ſituation, may ſometimes ſtand 
no leſs in need of ſuch a monitor; their plea- 
ſures being fewer, they may learn to ſet a 
higher value upon them; and feeling conti- 
nually the want of comfort and ſupport, they 
may be apt to reſt too much on ſuch as are 
afforded them, and forget where alone they 


muſt ſeek for true and laſting comfort. 


Preſent objetts make a ſtrong impreſſion; 
and even thoſe who appear to have the leaſt 
reaſon to be attached to this-world, may yet 


ſtand in nced of ſome powerful call to awaken 


their 
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their attention, and raiſe their thoughts to a 
better. But no afflition can have this effect, 
if we immediately fly to pleaſure and diſſi- 
pation, and endeavour by ſuch means to 
diive it from our thoughts, and render our- 
ſelves inſenſible to it. This method may 
perhaps ſucceed in ſome degree, or appear to 
do fo, for a time; but the affſiction muſt be 
trifling, or the diſpoſition little inclined to 
feel, if ſuch methods can deſtroy the impreſ- 
fion it has made. Where the heart has re- 
ceived a real wound, it can never be healed- 
in this way; it will bleed afreſh in every 
ſolitary moment, and in ſpite of all our en- 
deavours to take off our attention, it will tell 
us in ſecret that this is not the comfort which 
it wants; and thus the ſorrow will remain in 
its full force, but without the advantages 
which might be derived from it. 


It 
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If death has ſnatched away an affectionate 
and virtuous friend, how unworthy muſt they 
have been of ſuch a bleſſing, who can really 
drive away the remembrance of it, and find 
comfort for ſuch a loſs in the thoughtleſs 
hurry of trifling amuſements? Yet thoſe 
who abandon themſelves to a hopeleſs ſor- 
row, who cheriſh their affliction, and ſullenly 
rejett all comfort, will run into an extreme 
no leſs dangerous, and deſtructive of every 
good and uſeful end which affliction was de- 


ſigned to anſwer, 


Let us then endeavour to ſeek better re- 
ſources, and arm ourſelves with more firm 


and laſting comforts. 


Whenever it pleaſes Gop to deprive us of 


a pious and valuable friend, we may eaſily 


ſuppoſe it is not only for the advantage of 
Vol. II. E the 
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the deceaſed, but for ours alſo; ſince every 
alfliction that happens to us may certainly, 
if rightly uſed, be conducive to our eternal 
ſalvation. Let us humble ourſelves under 
the afflicting hand of the Almighty; but let 
not affliction make us forget his mercies. Let 
us thank Him for the bleſſings we have en- 
Joyed; and let us alſo thank Him for making 
our afflictions the means of recalling us to 
Himſelf, when our affections were too apt to 
wander from Him, who is the giver of every 
good we can enjoy or hope for. To Him 
let us pour forth all our ſorrows with filial 
confidence, and beg that aſſiſtance and com- 
fort which can never fail, and will never be 
denied to thoſe who ſincerely ſeek for them. 
Let us acknowledge our gwn blindneſs and 
weakneſs, and ſincerely reſign our will to his, 
even in the moſt painful ſacrifices, with the 
tulleſt conviction, not only of that wiſdom 


and 


9 
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and power which preſide over the univerſe, 
but alſo of that mercy and goodneſs by 


which even the minuteſt concerns of our 
own lives are directed, and which would 
permit no affliction to come upon us but for 
our greater good. 


Let every bleſſing we are deprived of in 
this life, ſerve to raiſe our affections to a 
better, where all our joys will be perma- 
nent, and eternally ſecure; where not only 
heavenly joys are laid up in ſtore for us, 
but even our deareſt earthly treaſures will 
be reſtored to us; and where we may hope 
that we ſhall again enjoy them, without 
any of thoſe fears and ſorrows, thoſe weak- 
neſſes and imperfeftions, which in this life 
will throw a damp over even our higheſt 
pleaſures, 


E 2 Let 
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Let us not then endeavour to calm our 
ſorrow for our departed friends, by driving 
them from our remembrance. To thoſe who 
felt a real and ardent affeQtion, the effort 
would be vain; nor can we ſuppoſe it the 
deſign of Providence that we ſhould do ſo. 
Such ſtrokes are given to force us to reflect: 
and friends removed to a far more exalted 
ſtate, if we think of them as we ought, may 
be the moſt affecting monitors imaginable, 
and their remembrance may prove a moſt 
powerful incitement to every thing that is 


truly good and worthy. 


The opinion that friendſhip lives beyond 
the grave, is moſt ſoothing to the afflicted 
mind; and both reaſon and {ſcripture ſeem 
to countenance it. Tie thought that ſome 
ſort of intercourſe may be ſtill permitted; 
and that while we continue in this imperfect 
. | | | ſtate, 
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ſtate, it is poſſible that they may be allowed 
to miniſter to us for good by means unknown 
to us, is pleaſing; and as we have no aſſu- 
rance of the contrary, it is hardly poſſible to 
avoid indulging it. 


This indulgence, if kept within due bounds, 
is ſurely innocent, and may even be made 
uſeful to us; but then we ſhould remember, 
that friendſhip in ſuch beings muſt be free 
from all thoſe weakneſſes with which, even 
in the beſt, it will be attended in this im- 
perfe ſtate. Though the ſame affettions 
may ſtill remain, they muſt be exalted and 
refined beyond what we can at preſent form 
any idea of: they may ſtill be watching over 
us with an affettionate and anx1ous concern, 
ſtill tenderly ſolicitous for our real welfare, 
and rejoicing at every advance we make 


in piety and goodneſs: but enlightened by 


E 3 a clearer 
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a clearer and more extenſive view of things, 
they can no longer grieve for ſufferings 
which will prove bleſlings 1 in the end, or re- 


joice in proſperity, which expoſes us to dan- 


gerous trials. 


Let us conſider what ſuch a friend would 
fay, if he could ſpeak to us now.——How 
good, how pious, would he wiſh us to be! 
How trifling would he think the purſuits 
which are apt to engage ſo much of our at- 
tention! How powerfully would he preach 
to us the vanity of all terreſtrial enjoyments; 
and with what ardour would he excite us to 
exert every faculty of our foul, in endea- 
vouring to fit ourſelves for thoſe joys on 
which time and death can have no power, 
If he could feel a pain amidſt the happineſs 
in which he is placed, would it not grieve 


him to ſee us indulging our affliction for his 
lols, 
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loſs, (or any other paſſion) ſo far as to make 
us, in any degree, negligent in our duty, and 
forgetful of that Gop who has beſtowed ſuch 
Joys on him, and has reſerved the ſame in 
ſtore for us if we do not forfeit our title to 


them by our own fault? 


If ever we wiſhed to give proofs of our 
affection to our friend, and defire to con- 
tribute to his happineſs, let us remember, 
that the only way in which we can do this, 
is to live as we are ſure he would wiſh us 
to do, if he were ſtill a witneſs of our 
condutt; and for ought we know he may 
be ſo. By theſe means our remembrance of 
him, far from ſtopping us in our courſe, will 
prove an incitement to every virtue; and the 
ſenſe of preſent ſorrow will raiſe the mind 
to future joy, and add new vigour to all 


our efforts in the attainment of it. 
Fortitude 


2 
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Fortitude does not conſiſt in being inſen- 
ſible to the afflictions which come upon us 
in this world; but he who, when his heart 
is pierced with ſorrow, can ſtill love his 
Gop with unabated fervour, and ſubmit 
with entire reſignation to his will;—who can 
ſtruggle with his affliction, and reſolutely 
perſiſt in a conſtant endeavour to perform all 
the duties of his Ration -—that man acts with 
real fortitude; and when the time ſhall come 
that all his trials are drawing towards a con- 
cluſion; when from the brink of the grave 
he looks back on the various ſcenes of his 
paſt life; thoſe ſeaſons of affliction, which 
once appeared ſo ſevere, will then be what 
he can recolle& with the greateſt ſatisfaction ; 
and the remembrance of them will afford 
him ſolid conſolation, when all the little 
pleaſures of this world are vaniſhed and 
forgotten, 


May 
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May theſe thoughts be; deeply imprinted 
on my heart! May every affliction be re- 
ceived as it ought to be, and then it will in 
the end prove a bleſling! 


4 2 


— — — — — 


ö 


N the days of health and eaſe, in the hurry 
of buſineſs and pleaſure, our thoughts are 
often carried away from thoſe objetts which 
ought chiefly to employ them; and it may 
require ſome effort to call them off from the 
pleaſing allurements of preſent objects, to 
others which appear to be placed at a dil- 
tance ; though ſuch thoughts might give a 
far higher reliſh to every innocent pleaſure, 


even at the preſent hour. 


Happy 
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Happy indeed are they, whoſe preſent 


pleaſures are ſo enjoyed as to be made the 
means of obtaining everlaſting happineſs !— 
But when a change of circumſtances affords 
more leiſure for reflection; when by ſick- 
neſs, affliction, or any other cauſe, the plea- 
ſures and purſuits of life are interrupted; 
theſe excuſes can no longer be pleaded: and 
far be it ever from thoſe who by ſuch means 
are in any degree ſeparated from the world, 
to judge unfavourably of thoſe who are more 
engaged in it, or value themſelves upon an 
opinion that they have attained an higher 
degree of excellence. Their ſituations are 
widely different, and much may be ſaid to 
excuſe the errors of the thoughtleſs and diſ- 
fipated, to which the others could have no 
claim if they ſhould ever fall into the like. 


Let them rather examine the ſtate of their 


own minds, and obſerve whether pain does 


* 


not 
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not too often produce the ſame bad effet 
with pleaſure; and whether they do not ſuffer 
their thoughts to be too much engaged by 
preſent evils, inſtead of raiſing them to what 
may afford the beſt of comforts, and the 
brighteſt hopes. 


It ſeems ſtrange that it ſhould be difficult 
to do this; yet all who have heen in ſuch 
ſituations muſt probably at ſome time have 
found it ſo, and felt themſelves inclined to 
dwell on every painful circumſtance, though 
they can only aggravate them by doing ſo, 
and have no temptation of pleaſure to plead 
in their excuſe, for they well know that 
ſuch thoughts can only give them pain. But 
here we alledge, that our thoughts are not 


under our command;—and it 1s very certain 


that they are not entirely ſo, eſpecially when 
the ſpirits are depreſſed, and the mind leſs 
| capable 
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capable of exertion than at other times. 
Yet even on ſuch occaſions, if ſomething we 
truly valued were propoſed as the obje& of 
our purſuit; if we could expreſs our grati- 
tude to ſome kind benefactor, or our affec- 
tion to ſome much-loved friend; we ſhould 
be diſpoſed to exert ourſelves, and, however 
little our power might be, our thoughts would 
be ſtill engaged; we ſhould be defirous of 
doing all we could, and regret that we could 
do no more: for where our affections are 
truly fixed, our thoughts and our efforts will 
be employed. 


How many, by ſuch conſideratians, have 
been rendered ſuperior to ſufferings, though 
not leſs ſenſible of them than others! Some- 
thing which engages our affections more 
_ ſtrongly than preſent caſe or pleaſure, can 


make us willing to ſacrifice them; and what- 
ever 
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ever could always do that, would be a never. 
failing ſupport under the loſs of them; and 
ſuch are the comforts which Religion offers: 
the love of an All-gracious Father, the 
kindneſs of an Infinite Benefattor,—the ſup- 
port of an Almighty Friend! Here our beſt 
affections may be for ever exerciſed, and for 
ever ſatisfied; and on the exerciſe of our 
| beſt affections, muſt all our happineſs de- 
pend: for what is happineſs but the enjoy- 
ment of our wiſhes; that is to ſay, of the 


objects of our affections? 


But perfect happineſs is not the lot of this 
life. To be conſtantly advancing towards it, 
continually aiming at it, andcontinually ſuc- 
ceſsful in that aim, is the utmoſt we can 
hope for here: and this we may enjoy in 
every ſituation of life, when our affections are 
placed on the Higheſt Object: but we can 
| never 
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never enjoy it conſtantly or ſecurely, while 
they are fixed on any other. Are we af- 
flicted? Our greateſt joy remains. Are we 
diſappointed? Our deareſt hope cannot be 
taken away. Are we wounded by unkind- 
neſs? Our Beſt Friend will comfort us. Are 
we oppreſſed by pain and difficulties? Our 
Almighty Helper will ſupport us. Are our 
good intentions miſrepreſented, and our beft 
actions miſinterpreted? He who ſees the heart 
will do us juſtice. Are we neglected and for- 
ſaken by the world? Hz who made and rules 
the world is ready to receive us, and never 
will forſake us. Is every ſorrow heaped upon 
us, and every earthly comfort ſnatched away ? 
The beſt of comforts yet remains, and an eter- 


nity of happineſs awaits us. 
How happy muſt be the ſituation of a 


rational creature, exerting all his powers for 
| | the 
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the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes, performing all 
the duties of his ſtation, and making con- 
tinual advances towards the perfeQtion of his 
nature; depending with humble confidence 
on the divine aſſiſtance to ſupport his weak- 
neſs, and conſtantly and fincerely endeavour- 
ing to do the will of his Heavenly Father ; 
who watches over him with far more than 
fatherly affettion,—who orders all events as 
ſhall be really beſt for him, —accepts his en- 
deavours, —forgives his imperfettions,—and 
leads him through all the various paths of 
life to everlaſting happineſs! _ 3 


How delightful is the thought, that we are 
indeed the objects of 11s love and favour; 
that all events which can befall us may be 
made the means of good; that we may flee 


to HIM as to a tender and faithful friend, in 


all our ſorrows, in all our trials, and be cer- 
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tain of that comfort and aſſiſtance of which 


we ſtand in need! 


This ſurely is Happineſs: and this may be 
enjoyed in every ſituation in which we can be 
placed in this world, for it is totally indepen- 
dent on outward circumſtances. All that 
the world moſt values can never beſtow it, 
nor afford true and laſting fatisfaftion with- 
out it; nor can the greateſt affliftions ever 
take it away. If then, in the time of plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs, we feel that ſomething ſtill 


is wanting to compleat our happineſs, and 


find our enjoyments diſturbed by the dread 


of loſing them; or if in the time of affliction 


we are ready to fink beneath our burden; 


when we are inclined to be diſſatisfied or de- 


zetted; inſtead of giving way to ſuch diſpo- 
litions, let us think of the happineſs of the 


{kate we have been deſcribing, and afk our- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, if ſuch be really the picture of our 
ſituation? If it be, our pleaſures may be 
enjoyed without anxiety; and in the midſt 
of every trial, we may ſay with confidence, 
« Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the Gop of my Salvation;”, and ſuch joy *no 
man taketh from you.” Affliction may be 
felt, human weakneſs may overcloud our joy 
for a time; but they cannot deſtroy it; ſupe- 
rior to themall, it will conſtantly overbalance, 


and in the end entirely conquer them. 


But if this be not our ſituation, then let 
us aſk ourſelves why it is not ſo? For this 
happineſs, great as it is, may certainly be at- 
tained by all. If then we. do not enjoy it, 
what is the hindrance ?—It is vain to plead 
the weakneſs and imperfettion of our nature ; 
for more than is in our power will never be 


required, By doing the beſt we can, we may 
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ſecure the favour of our GOD; our weak- 
neſs will be aſſiſted, and our imperfettions 


never laid to our charge. 


Does the remembrance of our paſt faults 
deprive us of our happineſs? It need not do 
ſo, ſince through the merits of an All-gracious 
Redeemer, the greateſt will be forgiven, if we 


repent and forſake them. 


Does the ſenſe of our preſent imperfection, 
and the conſciouſneſs of faults which we 
frequently fall into, prevent our enjoying it? 
Let us lay our hand upon our heart, and 
candidly examine whether it be, or be not, in 
our power to remedy that imperfection, and 
avoid thoſe faults? If it be, let us immedi- 
ately and reſolutely ſet about a work of the 
utmoſt conſequence to our preſent and future 


peace;—for certainly, if we can wilfully of- 
fend 
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fend our Maker even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, 
or neglett any means of expreſſing our love 
and gratitude to Him, thoſe ſentiments are 
not felt by us as they ought to be, nor can 
they produce the happineſs we aim at. If 
this be not in our power, yet if we really 
and ſincerely exert our utmoſt endeavours, 
then what we lament is mere human weak- 
neſs, the ſenſe of which ſhould never deſtroy 
our peace; for what we could not avoid, will 
never be imputed as a fault; and involuntary 
errors and imperfeQions need not deprive 
us of our confidence and hope: but then we 


muſt be ſure that they are involuntary. 


And here indeed doubts may ariſe, to 
which even the beſt muſt often be liable in 
this imperfect ſtate; for it is by no means 
ſufficient that we do not offend deliberately, 


and with the free conſent of the will. If we 
F g find 
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find ourſelves continually falling into the 
ſame faults, however little they may appear 
in themſelves, this certainly gives reaſon to 
ſuſpet ſome inclination ſtill prevailing in 
our hearts contrary to that which ought to 
be the leading principle of every action; and 
ſuch an apprehenſion ought indeed to awaken 
our attention, and engage us to exert our 
utmoſt diligence to trace the cauſe of ſuch 
faults, and ſincerely endeavour to root it out, 
whatever pain the ſacrifice may coſt us: for 
we ſhall by no means form a juſt eſtimate of 
our ſtate, if we judge of it only from our ſen- 
timents in the hours of ſolitude and reflec- 
tion. The unguarded moment muſt alſo be 
taken into the account, and may often aftord 
a much clearer inſight into the heart, too apt 
in many ways to impoſe upon us, and lead us 
to form a partial opinion of our own diſpo- 


ſition and conduct. 
But 
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But though ſuch doubts as theſe ſhould 
indeed excite our care and attention, and 
may often give pain even to thoſe whole in- 
tentions are ſincerely good, yet ſtill they 
ought not to deſtroy their happineſs; for it 
ſhould always be remembered, that the thing 
required in order to that happinels is, to do 
the beſt we can, which certainly is always in 
the power of every one. 


This conſideration can afford no comfort 
to thoſe who knowingly encourage themſelves 
in any thing wrong, or who negle& to exert 
their endeavours to conquer their weakneſs, 
and improve their powers. But it is com- 
fortable indeed to thoſe who ſincerely wiſh 
and endeavour to do their duty, but who are 
diſcouraged by a ſenſe of their imperfections, 
and diſpoſed to carry to exceſs thoſe doubts 
which in a certain degree are the neceſſary 


conſequence 
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| conſequence of the frailty of human nature, 
| ; and which are often increaſed by diſpoſitions 
| f in themſelves truly laudable; ſuch as, humi- 
| [ lity, caution, an earneſt deſire of perfection, 
| | and very exalted ideas of it. Thoſe whoſe 
| notions of excellence are not raiſed very high, 
|; are generally eaſily ſatisfied with their attain- 
| ö ments, and often proud of ſuch things as 
would to others appear ſubjetts for humilia- 


15 tion and diſtruſt of themſelves. 


The humble and ſincere Chriſtian may 
rejoice in the thought, that the enjoyment of 
the beſt of bleſſings, the favour of Gop, and 


everlaſting happineſs, is in his power, and 


never can be forfeited but by his own fault. 
A diffidence of ourſelves is indeed natural 
and reaſonable, when we reflect on our paſt 
faults, our preſent weaknels and imperfec- 


tion, and the exalted purity at which we aim; 
but 
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but this, while it checks every vain and pre- 
ſumptuous thought, and teaches us attention 
and humility, ſhould yet never diſcourage 
our hopes, nor deprive us of our peace of 
mind. It is the ſincere endeavour that is 
required, and will be aſſiſted and accepted, 
and that is in the power of every one, in 
every moment of his life. Whatever is paſt, 
he may now form a good reſolution, exert 
his efforts, and enjoy the happineſs at which 
he aims: and this is a happineſs peculiar to 


Religion alone. 


Thoſe who ſpeak of virtue as its own re- 
ward, and dwell on the thought of the heart- 
felt ſatisfaction it muſt afford, generally 
repreſent to their imagination ſome exalted 
inſtance of it; they paint to themſelves ſome 


extraordinary exertionof generoſity, benevo- 


lence, &c. ſome hero who has ſacrificed every 
ſelfiſh 


F 
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ſelfiſh conſideration to the nobleſt motives, 
and exults in the thoughts of his triumph; 
or ſome illuſtrious benefactor, by whom num- 
bers have been made happy, and who enjoys 
the happineſs of them all. If they deſcend 
to private life, {till they take the moment of 
ſome ſucceſsful exertion of virtue—ſome diſ- 
treſs relieved, ſome good beſtowed; ſome- 
thing, in ſhort, which the heart feels, and 
which the heart, that is not loſt to every 


generous and exalted ſentiment, muſt feel 
with delight. 


Theſe are pleaſures indeed; and thoſe who 


ſincerely ſeek for them, will probably enjoy 


much more of them than they might other- 


wiſe have imagined; but even ſuch will find 
that many of thele pleaſures are placed be- 
yond their reach, and that they cannot by 
any be conſtantly enjoyed. 

To 
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To do great actions is the lot of few; and 
in common life, diſappointments often at- 
tend the beſt endeavours. Poverty, ſickneſs, 
or affliction, check the moſt active ſpirits, and 
confine their powers; or even where this is 
not the caſe, ſtill thoſe pleaſing ſuccelsful 
inſtances of virtue muſt depend on circum- 
ſtances which human power is unable to com- 
mand; and therefore, conſidered merely in 
themſelves, | they cannot afford a conſtant 
and never-failing ſource of happineſs, 


A great part of the lives even of the beſt - 


of men mult be ſpent in actions which do not 
afford pleaſures of that fort; and though the 
delight which attends them is certainly a 
ſentiment implanted for wiſe and gracious 
purpoſes, yet ſomething more is neceſſary to 
furniſh a happineſs which may be enjoyed at 
all times, and in all ſituations, 

Thoſe 


— — 
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Thoſe who have paſſed many days, and 
perhaps years, in conſtant and tedious ſuffer- 
ings; who by diſeaſe, the loſs of any of their 
faculties, or any other cauſe, are rendered a 
burden to their friends; or perhaps are re- 
duced to a ſtate of ſolitude, and are not ſo 
happy to have any friends about them; whoſe 
utmoſt efforts can ſeldom attain to any thing 
farther than leſſening the trouble they muſt 
give to others, and ſubmitting with patience 
to the lot aſſigned them; ſuch perſons will 


not often find reaſon for that exultation of 


mind, which attends on active and ſucceſsful 


virtue; but on the contrary, finding how little 
is the utmoſt they can do, they will be more 
inclined to be diſſatisfied with themſelves, and 
hardly able to reconcile themſelves to a life 


in appearance of ſo little uſe. 


Thoſe who from the unhappineſs of their 


circum- 
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circumſtances and ſituations are obliged con- 
tinually to ſuffer from the faults of others; 
whoſe endeavours to pleaſe are attended with 
conſtant mortifications and diſappointments; 
and who, by the daily ſacrifice of their own 
inclinations, can do nothing more than leſſen 
evils which they are unable to prevent or 
cure;—far from feeling the triumph of virtue, 
vill often be obliged to ſubmit to the ſuf- 
ferings which ſhould attend only on the con- 
trary; and finding their endeavours unſuc- 
ceſsful, and their condutt frequently blamed, 
may be led to doubt whether they have not 
in ſome way given occaſion to the humilia- 
tions which they ſuffer; and being unable to 
ſatisfy others, may find it difficult to be ſatis- 
hed with themſelves. 


Even thoſe who are placed in ſituations 


by no means ſo painful and diſcouraging as 


theſe, 
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theſe, and who meet with much more frequent 
opportunities of enjoying the ſatisfaQtion of 
ſucceſsful virtue, muſt yet ſpend a great part 
of their lives in ſuch actions as do not give 
occaſion to it; but which, conſidered merely 
in themſelves, would appear little more than 


indifferent, and often tedious and infipid. 


The little compliances which duty and ci- 
vility continually require, the employments 
of domeſtic life, and numberleſs other things 
which muſt take up a conſiderable part of the 
life of every one, and the omiſhon of which 
would be highly improper and even blame. 
able, can yet afford nothing of that heart- 
felt exultation which is ſuppoſed to be the 
attendant of virtue; and which certainly 
does attend it on many occaſions, even where 
nothing further was conſidered than the pre- 


fent ſatisfaction, 


But 
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But Religion, by exalting our hopes and 
efforts to the higheſt object, furniſhes a new 
motive for action, which may extend its in- 
fluence over every moment of our lives; it 
teaches us to exalt the moſt trifling actions 
into exertions of virtue; and to find, in the 
employments of every hour, the means of 
improvement in thoſe heavenly diſpoſitions 
which are neceſſary to our happineſs both 
here and hereafter. 


The tedious hours of ſuffering afford con- 
tinual opportunities for the exerciſe of an 
affectionate and filial reſignation. He who 
owns a Father's hand in every trial, far from 
complaining that he is rendered uſeleſs to 
the world, and deprived of the ſatisfaction 
he might have enjoyed in beſtowing happi- 
neſs, will be convinced that his ſituation is 
ſuch as is really beſt for him; and ſubmitting 

patiently 
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patiently to all the humiliations which attend 
it, will find, in every pleaſure loſt, an occa- 
fion to exerciſe the nobleſt ſentiments. 


Thoſe who are diſcouraged by mortifica- 
tions and diſappointments, ſhould conſider 
for whoſe ſake they att; and diretting all their 
efforts to pleaſe Him who never will reje& 
them, will feel a ſtrength of mind which no- 
thing in this world could inſpire; will bear for 
his ſake whatever ſufferings they may meet 


with from others; and reſolutely perſevere in 


the path of duty, though attended with no 


apparent pleaſure or ſucceſs. They will 
look up to heaven with humble, yet cheerful 
confidence, and remember that their taſk is 
aſſigned by Him, who only knows what trials 
are neceſſary to improve and confirm their 
virtues; and that while they do their beſt 


they are ſure to be accepted. 
The 
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The ſame diſpoſition will extend its influ- 
ence over all thoſe actions which are generally 
conſidered as matters of indiffefence, or of 
{mall importance; things which are performed 
of courſe, and without any particular ſatisfac- 
tion, or are omitted without conſideration of 
their conſequences. The employments of 
every day and every hour, which are often 
more influenced by habit than by reflection, 
even when they are ſuch as ought by no 
means to be neglected; the duties of our call- 
ing; the care of families; the little com- 
pliances which are required in ſociety; the 
attentions of civility; every thing, in ſhort, 
which it is right to do even on the moſt tri- 
fling occaſions, ſhould be done from the ſame 
principle which inſpires the moſt exalted in- 


ſtances of virtue, directed to the ſame end, 


and will the nbe attended with a ſatisfaction 
of the ſame kind. 
Vor, II. G He 
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He who would be ready to reſign his life, 
if his duty required the ſacrifice, will from 
the ſame motive reſign his indulgences, his 
pleaſures, his inclinations, his vanity—every 
thing great or ſmall, which the duty of his 
ſituation, and the preſent time, demand from 
him; and the dulleſt hours he is ever obliged 
to paſs will be animated by the fame ſpirit 
which is exerted in the moſt pleaſing and 
alive virtues. In all he will do his beſt, he 
will endeavour to conform to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, and exprefs his love and 
gratitude to Him: and thus, in all, the moſt 
exalted ſentiments will be exerciſed and en- 
joyed, the nobleſt efforts will be exerted, 


and the ſucceſs be ſecure. 


If then we find ourſelves weary of the em- 
ployment in which we are engaged, or feel 
the time hang heavy on our hands; let us 

conſider 
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conſider whether we can employ ourſelves in 
any thing better? If we can, let us embrace 
the opportunity, and be happy. If we can- 
not; if ſome dull and tedious way of ſpend- 
ing our time, or merely patient and filent 
ſuffering, be what our preſent duty requires, 
(as muſt frequently be the caſe in the lives 
of all) then let us conſider, that by ſubmitting 
to it cheerfully, we do the beſt we can, and in 
ſo doing are always certain of the divine fa- 
vour and acceptance; the gloom is diſpelled, 
the time which before appeared almoſt a 
blank in life, now opens a wide field for the 
exerciſe of virtue; its pleaſures are felt, and 


its hopes enjoyed, 


Thus may the humble Chriſtian, whoſe 
circumſtances and abilities are moſt confined, 
and who has the feweſt opportunities for the 
exerciſe of active virtue, ſtill enjoy the hap- 

G 2 pineſs 
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pineſs which attends it; for to ſuch, that hap- 
pineſs depends not on the fituation in which 
he is placed, but on the ſentiments of the 
heart; he performs the taſk aſſigned to him, 
whatever the taſk may be, with the ſame 
views, and with the ſame alacrity; not re- 
pining that he cannot chooſe his part, but 
endeavouring to improve to the utmoſt that 
which is allotted for him, and to cultivate by 
continual exertion, in every different ſitua- 
tion in life, thoſe diſpoſitions which may 
recommend him to the favour of his Maker, 
and fit him for that happineſs which is the 
object of his hopes. 


When by ſickneſs, afflictions, or any other 
cauſe, our ſpirits are depreſſed; when the 
mortifications of ſociety, the diſappointment 
of our purſuits, and the little ſatisfattion to 


be met with in earthly pleaſures, incline us 
to 


OF RELIGION. 3 


to be weary of the world; let us take a view 
of it in another light, and conſider it as what 
it certainly may be- the road to happineſs, 
the proſpe& is changed at once, and the moſt 
painful life appears truly deſirable, 


We complain of the loſs of ſome pleaſure 
which we valued; but if all were taken away, 
that which alone can make this life truly valu- 
able would yet remain, and we ſhould ſtill 
have reaſon to receive the gift with thankful- 


neſs, and purſue our courſe with joy. 


Let us but pauſe a moment, and conſider 
what it is to be able to ſay to ourſelves 
** I ſhall be happy, perfectly and unchange- 
* ably happy, through eternity!” 


We cannot indeed ſay this poſitively while 
we continue in our ſtate of trial, but this we 
G 3 can 
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can ſay,. “ J may be ſo:—it is in my power 
to be ſo;” not indeed from a dependance 
on our own ſtrength, or a confidence in our 
own merits; but the ſtrength of Almighty 
God is ready to aſſiſt our weakneſs, —and the 
merits of our Bleſſed Saviour to atone for 
our imperfeftions:—and theſe we may obtain; 
for of theſe a voice from heaven aſſures us, 
« Aſk, and ye ſhall receive; ſeek, and ye 
« ſhall find.” 


3. 4:3 4 $- W906 


F all the fentiments of the heart, there 


is hardly any which appears to be more 
natural and univerſal than Gratitude. One 
might, indeed, be almoſt inclined to ſuppoſe 
it the effect of inſtinct, rather than of reaſon, 
ſince we ſee ſuch ſtrong appearances of it, 
even in brutes. Wherever nature is not per- 
verted, gratitude ſeems to follow kindneſs, 
as the effe& follows the cauſe in any other 
| Inſtance, But amongſt the refinements of 
poliſhed 
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poliſhed life, the voice of nature 1s often 
ſuppreſſed; and under the ſhelter of artifi- 


cial manners, the ſelfiſh paſſions are indulged 


to excels. 


Politeneſs, the expreſſion of a delicate mind 
and a benevolent heart, is taught as an art to 
diſguiſe the want of theſe qualities; and ap- 
pearances take the place of realities, till the 
realities themſelves are neglected, and almoſt 
forgotten. Perhaps if the buſy and the gay 
had leiſure to look into their own hearts, they 
might find that they poſſeſs more good quali- 
ties than they ſuſpett themſelves of; but 
faſhion is the general guide, and even follies 
and vices, if they are faſhionable, become ob- 
Jetts of vanity, and are affected by thoſe who 
have no title to them. Yet ſtill, in the midſt 
of all the variations of faſhion and prequdice, 


the eſteem due to gratitude is in ſome degree 
preſerved, 
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preſerved, and the want of it is a fault which 


no one would ever confeſs. 


A diſpoſition to pride, to anger, to ambi- 
tion, to indolence, and many other blameable 
qualities, may have been acknowledged by 
many; but none ever confeſſed a diſpoſition 
to ingratitude, and perhaps none ever was 
conſcious of it: and yet, amongſt all the 
complaints made againſt the world by thoſe 
who, being out ef humour with themſelves, 
fancy they have reaſon to be ſo with every 
body elſe, there is hardly any one more uni- 
verſa] than that of the ingratitude they have 
met with. Nor indeed is the complaint 
confined to ſuch perſons alone; for it muſt 
be owned, that even the benevolent heart will 
ſometimes find but too much reaſon for it, 
and muſt feel in ſome inſtances what it would 


wiſh to conceal from all the world, 


But 
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But ſuch inſtances ſhould not induce us 
to pronounce a general cenſure; and per- 
1 haps a more enlarged view of mankind might 
ſhew us, that the effects aſcribed to ingrati- 


= oo rc i XD - rn ea OD nam bo 
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I} tude are often owing to ſome other cauſe, 
| Þ and that thoſe who make the greateſt com- 

| plaints are in fa thoſe who have the leaſt 
reaſon for them, and have themſelves given 


occaſion to that ingratitude of which they 
complain, by expecting ſuch returns as they 
have no right to claim. 


Perhaps theſe complaints, in many in- 
ſtances, may be owing to the want of diſtin- 


guiſhing ſufficiently between that ſort of gra- 


titude which is paid as a debt, and that which 

| | j is a ſentiment of the heart. Every benefit 

1 conferred, according to its different degree, 
f | haas a right to claim the firſt; a word or a 

| look may inſpire the laſt more than the gift 


of millions could have done, 
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Theſe two kinds of gratitude are different 
in many inſtances, and may be entirely ſepa- 
rated; but painful indeed is the lot of him 
who is reduced to owe the firſt, where he is 
unable to feel the laſt: for the firſt alone may 
be indeed a burden,—the laſt is always a 
pleaſure; the firſt would be glad to return 
more than it has received, by way of dif. 
charging the debt,—the laſt would make 
every return in its power, by way of ex- 
preſſing what it feels, but would never wiſh 
to loſe the impreſſion. In ſhort, the one is 
the return due to benefits, the other to kind- 
neſs; the one may be claimed, and muſt be 
paid; but even to mention a claim to the 
other, would endanger the title to it. 


That benefits alone cannot give a right to 


this ſort of gratitude, will be evident, if we 
conſider that it is a ſentiment of the heart, 
which 
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which is, and can be paid only*to kindneſs, 
or the appearance of kindneſs; and benefits 
may ſpring from very different motives, in 
which perhaps the perſon on whom they are 
conferred has in reality no concern, nor ever 
was the objett in view; they may be embit- 
tered by a thouſand circumſtances which may 
make it a pain to receive them; or even 
without theſe, they may want that kindneſs 
which alone can make it a pleaſure to a deli» 


cate mind. 


In the early part of life, when the ſenti- 
ments have generally more vivacity than re- 
finement, and before experience has taught 
the fatal art of allaying every pleaſure by 
ſuſpicion, theſe two kinds of gratitude gene- 
rally go together. Every benefit is ſuppoſed 
to proceed from kindneſs, and is felt as ſuch; 
and as all the benevolent affections of an in- 

nocent 
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nocent heart are attended with pleaſure, they 
are generally at that time carried almoſt to 
exceſs, Every appearance of kindneſs is 
then received with warm and affectionate 
gratitude. Imagination beſtows a thouſand 
excellencies on the perſon from whom it 
comes; every thing is expected from the ſup- 
poſed friend, and every expreſſion of grati- 
tude ſeems too little to return the kindneſs 
received. Perhaps a little time diſcovers 
the deceit; the obligation is found to have 
proceeded from ſome motive quite different 
from what was imagined; and the perſon 
who conferred it ſinks to a level with the 
reſt of the world, and diſappoints all the 
hopes which had been formed. The affec- 
tionate and grateful heart remains the ſame 
as before; but the object to which that affec- 
tion and gratitude were addreſſed, 1s no 
longer to be found; it wiſhes to preſerve the 


fame 
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fame ſentiments, and grieves that it is unable 
to feel them: but the apparent change pro- 


ceeds only from the former miſtakes. Pro- 


bably there is hardly any perſon of ſtrong 


ſenſibility who has not experienced mortifi- 


cations of this ſort; and ingratitude may 


often have been laid to the charge of thoſe, 


whoſe only fault was, that they carried their 


gratitude, and their expreſſions of it, to ex- 


ceſs, without ſufficiently conſidering what 


grounds they had for it. Thoſe who make 


the complaint might by a different conduct 


have preſerved their claim, but complaints 


can never regain what they have loſt; to ex- 


pett it, would be to ſuppoſe that unkindneſs 
ſhould produce the ſame effett as kindneſs. 


Far be it ever from our thoughts to offer 


any excule for real ingratitude. The perſon 


who is capable of it is a monſter in nature, 


whom 
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whom all agree to condemn, and all would 
wiſh to avoid. But the greater our horror of 
the crime, the greater ſhould be our caution 
not. to charge any with it unjuſtly; and 
greater care and attention are neceſſary never 
to give occaſion to it. 


Thoſe who are ſo ready to complain of the 
want of gratitude in others, ſhould examine 
their own hearts, and enquire whether they 
really have any right to that return which 
they expect; — whether true kindneſs was 
indeed their motive; and whether they have 
not allayed the obligation by ſuch circum- 
ſtances as muſt deſtroy the effe& of it, and 
leave no impreſſion but a painful conſciouſ- 
neſs of owing a debt, inſtead of that heartfelt 
gratitude which enjoys the thought of it? 
While thoſe who wiſh to inſpire true grati- 
tude, ſhould conſider the means by which it 


may 
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may be gained; and they are ſuch as, more or 


leſs, are generally in the power of all. 


To beſtow conſiderable benefits, belongs 
indeed to few; but that kindneſs which 
comes from the heart, and which the heart 
feels and returns, is totally independent on 
ſuch circumſtances. Without this, the great- 
eſt benefits may give pain; with it, a trifle 
becomes important, and inſpires true and 
laſting gratitude. For the exerciſe of this, 
numberleſs opportunities are continually pre- 
ſenting themfelves in the daily intercourſe 
of life; and thoſe who are attentive to take 
advantage of them, will hardly be wanting 
on greater occaſions, either in doing acts of 
kindneſs, or in that manner of doing them, 
which changes an obligation from a burden 
to a pleaſure. They can enter into the feel- 
ings of thoſe they oblige, and are eager to 

| ſpare 
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ſpare them every circumſtance which may 
be painful; while thoſe who att upon diffe- 
rent motives, will expect more than they 
have any title to, and probably much more 
than they themſelves would pay, if they could 
change places with the perſons obliged; for 
the excluſive regard to ſelf, which makes them 
complain ſo loudly of the ingratitude they 
have met with, would probably make them 
ungrateful in theirturn, if they were to receive 


obligations inſtead of conferring them. 


But while we are conſidering that benevo- 
lence of heart which ſhould be the ſource of 
every att of kindneſs, and that delicacy of 
manners with which all ſuch acts ſhould be 
attended, (and indeed it 1s impoſlible to con- 
ſider them in too ſtrong a light) let us not 
however forget, that the want of theſe can by 
no means diſcharge the perſon obliged from 

Vol. II. H gratitude 
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gratitude conſidered as a duty; that is to ſay, 
from as much as it is in his power to pays 
for more than that can never be required, 
Monſieur Du Cros, in his ingenious and 
elegant eſſay, « Sur les Moeurs,” has many 
excellent reflections on this ſubjeR, in which 
the duties of perſons obliged are conſidered 
at large: (ſee chap. 16. fur la Reconnoiſſance, 
& fur 1 Ingratitude.) He concludes with an 
obſervation well deſerving particular atten- 
tion, becauſe it ſets in a ſtrong light the fal- 
lacy of an opinion which, like many others, 


has been too generally received without ſuſh- 
cient examination, merely becauſe it ſounds 
plauſible. His words are theſe ;— 


* Tat pluſieurs fois entendu avancer ſur ce 
te ſujet une opinion qui ne me paroit ni juſte 
ni decente. Le caraQtere vindicatif part, 

16 dit-on, 
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& dit-on, du meme principe que le carattere 
% reconnoiſſant, paree=qu'il eſt egalement na- 
* ture} de ſe ſouvenir des bong & des mau- 
« vais ſervices. Si le ſimple ſouvenir du 
« bien et du mal qu'on a eprouvẽ etoit la regle 
« du reffentiment qu'on en garde, on auroit 
7 raiſon, mais il n'y a rien de ft different, ni 
« meme de ſi peu dependant Fun de Fautre. 
« L'eſprit vindicatif part de l'orgueil, ſouvent 
* uni avec le ſentiment de fa propre foibleſſe; 
* on s'eſtime trop, et l'on craint beaucoup. 
« Ta reconnoiſſance marque d'abord un 
« efprit de' juſtice, mais elle ſupoſe encore 
* une ame diſpoſce a aimer, pour qui la haine 
* ſeroit un tourment, et qui s' en affranchit 


« plus encore par ſentiment que par reflexion. 
«Il y a certainement des caratteres plus 
« zimans que d'autres, et ceux-la ſont recon 


c noiſſans par le principe mème qui les em- 
© peche d' tre vindicatifs.” 
4 H 2 This 


This ſuppoſed connection between certain 
good and bad qualities, is an opinion we find 
often maintained, without being ſufficiently 
examined; though probably, in moſt inſtances, 
it would be found directly contrary to the 
truth, as it has been ſhewn to be in this; and 
the conſequences of ſuch an opinion are often 
of much greater importance than may at firſt 


be imagined. 


Pride, for inſtance, is generally ſaid to at- 
tend on ſuperior talents and attainments. In 
conſequence of this opinion, how often do we 
ſee thoſe who are deſtitute of both, affecting 
that vanity which they ſuppoſe to belong to 
them, and endeavouring to gain the reputa- 
tion of ſuperior excellence, by aſſuming the 
appearance of the fault which they imagine 
is connected with it; while thoſe who poſleſs 
the qualities which others would affet, are 
E continually 


= 
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continually aſpiring to greater degrees of 
excellence; and- finding that their higheſt 
attainments always fall ſhort of their wiſhes, 
even by thoſe attainments are taught hu- 
mility. 


The ſame might be obſerved in many 
other inſtances.” Virtue and vice, the ami- 
able and unamiable qualities, are in their own 
nature oppoſite, and more or leſs tend to 
deſtroy each other, whenever they ſubſiſt in 
any degree in the ſame charatter; and per- 
haps the moſt effectual way of eradicating 
any bad diſpoſition from the minds of young 
perſons, is not ſo much by attacking it di- 
realy, as by endeavouring to cultivate thoſe 


good qualities which are particularly con- 
trary to it, and to give them a clear and juſt 
idea of thoſe which they may have been led 
to imagine are connected with it. 

Hg To 
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To the truly affectionate and grateful heart, 


every opportunity of exerciſing thoſe qua- 


lities affords real enjoyment: it cannot help 
ſeeking out for them, becauſe from thoſe. 
feelings it muſt derive its greateſt pleaſures; 
without the exerciſe of them it cannot be 
happy. How then can it be ſo in exercifing 
ſuch as are contrary to them? A very little 
reaſoning and reflection muſt ſurely be ſuffi- 
cient to convince any one of the fallacy of 
ſuch an opinion; but to thoſe who really fee! 
that diſpoſition to affettion and gratitude of 
which others tall, all reaſoning upon the ſub- 
ze mult be unneceſſary: thofe ſentiments 
will be ever cheriſhed; and notwithſtanding 
the many mortifications and difappointments 
with which they may be attended, they will 
ſtill, in ſome degree, carry their reward along 
with them. Our feelings are greatly influ- 
enced by our purſuits, and by thoſe objects 
which 
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which engage our attention. The perſon 
who is continually in purſuit of opportuni- 
ties for exerciſing the benevolent affections, 
either by conferring or acknowledging kind- 
neſs, will overlook a thouſand trifling cauſes 
of offence which might have awakened re- 
ſentment in the breaſt of another; while 
thoſe in whom the ſelfiſh paſſions prevail, will 
be equally inſenſible to numberleſs inſtances 
of kindneſs which would have filled the 
hearts of others with gratitude and joy; juſt 
as a perſon who is eager in the chace will 
diſregard the beauties of the proſpect which 
ſurrounds him, and know no more of the 
country through which he paſſed than if he 
had never ſeen it. 


But while the affectionate and grateful 
heart thus purſyes and enjoys every oppor- 
tunity of exercifing thoſe qualities, it muſt 

be 
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be owned at the ſame time, that they may . 


lead to many mortifications and diſappoint- 
ments. Thoſe who are eager to catch at 
every appearance of kindneſs, may ſome- 
times be miſled by falſe appearances; and 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to love all who have 
ſhewn them any kindneſs, may afterwards 
find that their affection has been miſplaced. 


To prevent ſuch miſtakes, as far as the 
obſervation of mankind and delicacy of judg- 
ment can do it, is certainly deſirable; but 
to avoid them entirely, is perhaps impoſ- 
ſible: and ſurely none would wiſh to avoid 
them by running into the contrary extreme, 
and loſing all the pleaſures attending on ſuch 
diſpoſitions. 


It ſhould however be obſerved, that this 


diſpoſition to ſeek for obligations, relates to 
| kindneſſes, 


+. + 
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kindneſſes, rather than to conſiderable bene- 
fits. Affection muſt precede the benefit, or at 
leaſt muſt be engaged by the manner of confer- 
ring it, in order to make it a pleaſure to a per- 
ſon of true delicacy. This does not proceed 
from pride; but becauſe ſuch a perſon, ha- 
ving a high ſenſe of gratitude, 1s unwilling 
to contract an engagement to one he cannot 
eſteem and love. To be unable to entertain 
thoſe ſentiments which might be thought 
due, would be to him a continual ſuffering; 
while one whoſe feelings are centered in 
himſelf, is glad to get what he wants at any 
rate, and gives himſelf no concern about 
making any return for it; or at leaſt thinks 
he has done this very ſufficiently by con- 
ferring ſome favour which he imagines ts 
be equivalent to what he has received. Yet, 
in fact, a real obligation freely conferred on 


one who had no claim to it, and wilhngly 


received 
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received by him as ſuch, can never afterwards 
be cancelled by any att of the perſon who 
received it, even though it ſhould be in his 
power to return benefits far beyond what he 
has received; becauſe, in one reſpect, they 


muſt always fall ſhort of it: for the firſt be- 


nefit conferred was a free and unmerited 
kindneſs, to which the perſon obliged had no 
title; but no return can ever be ſuch; and all 
that can be done in conſequence of it, is ſtill 


but a return, however it may exceed in other 


reſpeRs: ſo that the perſon who once ac- 
knowledges himſelf to be under an obliga- 
tion, though he may not be bound to make 
all the returns which an unreaſonable per- 


fon may require, is yet bound for ever ta 


acknowledge it. 


This however relates chiefly to ſuch obli- 


gations as are really conferred with a view to 
ere ſerve 


\ 
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ſerve the perſon obliged. The caſe is dif- 

ferent when one perſon is benefited by ano- 
ther merely from a concurrence of accidental 
circumſtances, or when the benefit was con- 


ferred from oſtentation, or with a view to 


of gain ſome greater benefit in return. In theſe 


laſt caſes indeed it ſeems a ſort of bargain, 
in which the perſon who gains what he aimed 
at, has received his price, and has no reafon 
to complain. Vet even in theſe, and indeed 
in every inſtance, the truly grateful will ever 
be ready to acknowledge the obligations re- 
ceived, in their various degrees, though the 
ſentiments excited by ſuch obligations are far 
different from thoſe which are the return due 


to real kindneſs. 


That gratitude may ſometimes be a duty 
when it is not a pleaſure, is but too certain; 
that from being a true and heartfelt pleaſure, 

It 
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it may become a burden, is no leſs ſo; but 
the pleaſure of ſelf-approbation ſtill remains 
to compenſate theſe mortifications : and they 
muſt be inſenſible indeed who ever felt that 
pleaſure while they were atting an ungrateful 
part, or who can be happy without feeling it. 


The proud and ſelfiſh generally miftake 
their own happineſs, and in no inſtance more 
than in this of gratitude. - Thoſe who know 
what it is to feel its tendereſt and moſt refined 
ſentiments, when the kindneſs of ſome friend, 

truly loved and valued, makes the heart 
overflow with gratitude and joy, and all lan- 
guage feems too weak to expreſs what it 
feels, will be little inclined ta envy thoſe wha | 

x are too proud to be obliged, and too ſelf- 

ſulficient to think they ſtand in need of 


any ching which the kindneſs of others can 
beſtow. Even the little acts of kindneſs 


attending 
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attending on the daily occurrences of life, 
afford pleaſure far beyond their reach; for the 
intercourſe of real kindneſs, and that grati- 
tude which is its due return, whether expreſ- 
ſed in the ſmalleſt or the greateſt matters, 
is always attended with a heartfelt ſatisfac- 
tion on both ſides; and they know little of 
their own intereſt, who from pride, inſenſibi- 
lity, or inattention, neglett the opportunities, 
which, in a greater or leſs degree, are conti- 
nually offering themſelves for enjoying it. 


But if the grateful heart experience ſuch 
ſatisfaction in the ſentiments excited by little 
and imperfet kindneſſes, and paid to frail 
and imperfett beings, how exquiſite muſt be 
the delight attending on that gratitude which 
is excited by Infinite Obligations, and paid to 
Infinite Perfection! No doubt can here inter- 


vene as to the motive which gave occaſion to 
Mm the 
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the benefit conferred. We had no claim on 
our Almighty BenefaRor, and can make him 
no return: for we have nothing but what we 
have received. Here we can have no appre- 
henſion of carrying our love and gratitude 
too far, and being reduced to grieve for the 
faults and imperfections of thoſe on whom 
they were beſtowed, and from whom they 
cannot now be recalled. All is perfection 
of goodneſs, and all our love and gratitude 
muſt ever fall ſhort of what we owe. | No 
fears can here ariſe of a change of conduct, 
or that a friend and benefactor may ceaſe to 
be ſuch, and wound the grateful heart by 
unkindneſs and upbraidings; the ſame good- 
neſs will for ever continue, and our warmeſt 
gratitude be ever overpaid by new inſtances 
of that kindneſs which can never fail but 


through our own fault. 


Religion 
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Religion to the truly grateful heart is a 
continual exerciſe of that virtue; and conſi- 
dered in this view, what a pleaſure is diffuſed 
over the moſt painful trials to which it can 
ever call us 


Our exiſtence, with every bleſſing attend- 
ing on it;—our redemption, with the hopes 


of peace and pardon ſecured by it;—and 
an eternity of happineſs prepared for us 
hereafter;—are ſurely benefits ſufficient to 
awaken gratitude in the moſt unfeeling heart ! 
And can it be poſſible that thoſe on whom a 
kind word or look can make an impreſſion 
never to be effaced, ſhould be inſenſible to 
benefits like theſe, or return them merely by 
a cold obedience, often paid unwillingly, in- 
ſtead of that warm and animated gratitude, 
which thinks it can never do enough to ex- 


preſs what it feels? 
Gratitude, 
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Gratitude, excited by real kindneſs, and 
joined with true affection and eſteem, can 
never be a lifeleſs, inactive ſentiment; it will 
be continually ſeeking opportunities to ex- 
preſs itſelf; it will conſider every ſuch oppor- 
tunity as a valuable acquiſition; and though 
it ſhould be attended with pain and difficulty, 
it will find a ſatisfaction even in theſe, becauſe 
in theſe it can ſhew itſelf moſt ſtrongly. It 
will exert itſelf even in trifles, and be ex- 
preſſed in words and looks, though nothing 


farther ſhould be in its power. 


But when gratitude is raiſed to the Higheſt 
Object, the means of expreſſing it can never 
be wanting; every exerciſe of every virtue 
performed with that view will be accepted as 
ſuch; and what a ſatisfaQtion muſt the grate- 
ful heart enjoy, from the thought of being con- 


tinually employed in expreſſing its ſentiments, 
| by 
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by making ſuch returns as the Almighty Be- 


nefattor requires, and will accept! 


With this view, how earneſtly will it ſeek 
for every means of doing good to others! 
With what patience and benevolence will it 
ſupport every injury received, andendeavour 
by the gentleſt means to bring back offenders 
to peace and goodneſs, inſtead of exaſperating 


them by reproaches and upbraidings! 


Conſidered in this view, how pleaſing will 
cvery difficult exerciſe of virtue appear; and 
what a never-failing ſource of comfort and 
ſatisfaction will be found even in the ſevereſt 
ſufferings to which human nature is liable! 
All may ſerve to expreſs our gratitude; and 
to thoſe who truly feel it, this mult always 
be a pleaſure. Nor need the meaneſt and 
the weakeſt ever be afraid that their humble 
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efforts will paſs unnoticed. Earthly benefac- 
tors may be removed beyond our reach; and 
even whenpreſent, they are liable to be miſled 
by falſe appearances, and may be often miſ- 
taken in the opinions they form of the grati- 
tude they have met with; but He who ſees 
the heart, will obſerve and accept the filent 
wiſhes of the truly grateful, when wiſhes 
only are in their power, for it is the gra- 
titude of the heart which He requires; the 
means of expreſſing it depend on outward 


circumſtances. 


How happy then are they in whom theſe 


ſentiments are warm and athve!—for here 


gratitude 1s continually excited by new be= 
nefits; and here it may be indulged to the 
greateſt height, without fear of exceſs, and 
without doubt of acceptance. The heavenly _ 
intercourſe is continued through life. Reli- 


gion, 
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gion, inſtead. of being a reſtraint upon the 


inclinations, becomes an indulgence of them. 
Numberleſs inſtances of infinite goodneſs are 
diſcovered, which would eſcape the obſerva- 
tion of the thoughtleſs and inattentive. The 
pleaſure of gratitude 1s increaſed by every ex- 
erciſe of it; and new efforts are continually 
excited to make every poſſible return; efforts 
which muſt always be attended with a heart- 
felt pleaſure, becauſe they flow from a de- 
lightful principle, and are certain of ſucceſs. 
Thus may gratitude afford continual plea- 
ſures even in this world, and lead us at length 
to that bleſſed ſtate, where it will be continu- 
ally excited by unbounded benefits, and exer- 


ciſed and enjoyed through eternity, 
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eee takes an attentive ſurvey of 
mankind, cannot fail to be ſtruck with 
this obſervation— That, in general, all are 
roving about in purſuit of enjoyment, and ſel- 
dom think of ſeeking it within themſelves. 


It is very certain that man was formed fgr 
ſociety; and it is his duty, as well as intereſt, 
to cultivate a ſocial diſpoſition ; to endeavour 
to make himſelf uſeful and pleaſing to others; 
to promote and to enjoy their happineſs; to 
encourage the friendly affections, and find in 

I 3 them 
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them the ſource of the greateſt pleaſures which 
this world can beſtow. But alas! Society 
too often exhibits a far different ſcene. We 


ſee wearineſs and diſguſt reign in the gayeſt 


aſſemblies. 


Converſation, inſtead of turning upon ſuch 
ſubjeas as might at once afford amuſement 
and improvement, often languiſhes for want 
of materials, or is engroſſed by the moſt tri- 
fling ſubjects, ſo that it is often merely an 
idle diſſipation of time perhaps even a per- 
nicious abuſe of it; fince it may afford 
opportunities for the exerciſe of many bad 

qualities, which, by appearing in diſguiſe, are 
rendered ſtill more miſchievous. IIL- nature 
ſhelters itſelf under the maſkof wit. A deſire 
to depreciate the merit of the abſent, or per- 
haps to mortify the preſent, endeavours to paſs 


itſelf off for the love of ſincerity and truth, 
or 
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or for a ſuperior degree of zeal in the cauſe 
of virtue. Vanity aſſumes the appearance of 
every good and amiable quality, as occaſion 
offers; ar flatters the weakneſſes of others, 
and applauds what ought to be condemned, 
in hopes of gaining favour, and being flat- 
tered in return. Sometimes merely for want 
of ſomething to ſay, and without the leaſt * 
intention of doing miſchief, an idle report is 
repeated, which tends to injure an innocent 
perſon—perhaps irreparably; or fix a trifling 
ridicule upon a worthy charatter, and thereby 
deſtroy the influence of its good example. 
By theſe, and numberleſs other means, con- 
verſation is prevented from that purpoſe for 
which is was intended; and a meeting of ra- 
tional beings, which ſhould have contributed 


to improve the powers of their minds, by 


mutually aſſiſting cach other, and to ſtrengthen 


the ties of affection and benevolence, by the 


continual 
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continual exerciſe of thoſe qualities, often 
produces a quite contrary effect; and they 
part, filled with far different ſentiments, and 
weary and diſſatisfied with themſelves and 


with each other. 


Many cauſes might be aſſigned for this 
ſtrange, though too frequent abuſe of what 
ſeems calculated to afford the higheſt rational 
entertainment, ſince every vice and folly con- 
tributes towards it; but amongſt others, this 
is certainly one That mankind often ſeek 
ſociety, not with a view to be uſeful and plea- 
ling to others, or even with any great expec- 
tation of being pleaſed themſelves, but merely 
becauſe they know not how to amuſe them- 
{elves alone; and thoſe who aſſociate with 
others, becauſe they are weary of themſelves, 
are not very likely to contribute to the plea- 


ſure or advantage of ſociety. 
While 


2 
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While all are in purſuit of happineſs, it is 
ſtrange to obſerve, that there are ſo few who 


_ cultivate and improve thoſe powers which 


they poſſeſs within themſelves; and the conſe- 
quences of this negle& are certainly much 
more fatal, even to preſent happineſs, than is 


generally imagined, 


Suppoſing it were poſſible, that thoſe who 
cannot pleaſe themſelves in ſolitude ſhould be 
able to pleaſe others, and be happy in ſociety; 
yet it is impoſſible to be always engaged in it: 
and even thoſe who hive thegreateſt opportu- 
nities of enjoying it, know not how ſoon they 
may be reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude. It is 
therefore highly neceſſary for all, to provide 
themſelves with ſolitary pleaſures; for the 
mind of man is naturally active; it wants 
employment and amuſement, and if it be not 


ſupplied with ſuch as are innocent and uſeful, 
it 
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it will be apt to fink into a ſtate of languor 
and diſguſt, or run altray into the wildeſt 
extravagancies of fancy, which may lead in- 
ſenſibly into endleſs doubts and errors, pro- 
ductive of conſequences which may prove 


fatal to happineſs both here and hereafter. 


It is therefore certainly a point of impor- 
tance to all, and eſpecially to thoſe who are 
entering into life, to cultivate thoſe powers 
and diſpoſitions of mind which may prove | 
ſources of innocent amuſement. When theſe 
are negletted, they are, cafily loſt; but being 
exerciſed, they will continually improve; and 
if properly directed, they may be produclive 


of much advantage as well as pleaſure. 


The impreſſion which any object makes 
upon the mind, often depends much leſs upon 


the objet itſelf, than on the diſpoſition of the 
perſon 
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perſon who receives it, and the light in which 


he has been accuſtomed to conſider things. 


Suppoſe a large number of perſons entering 
at once into a thick wood: One will enjoy 
the refreſhing ſhade ; another will complain 
that it deprives him of the proſpett; a third 
will be employed in obſerving, the various 
kinds of trees and plants which it contains; 
a fourth will conſider them as the riches of 
the nation, he will form them in imagination 
into ſhips, and ſuppoſe them maintaining the 
empire of the ſeas, or ſpreading our com- 
merce round the world; another will think 
of the money they might produce, he will 

long for the power of levelling them all with 
the ground, and carrying the profits to the 
gaming table: Perhaps to ſome it may ap- 
pear only as a gloomy ſolitude, which they 


with to quit as ſoon as poſſible; while others, 
ſtruck 
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ſtruck with the awful ſcenery of the place, 
feel their minds elevated by it, and enjoy an 
exalted kind of pleaſure, which can only be 
felt, but never can be deſcribed. Others 
again conſider it merely as the path they 
muſt paſs through, and go on as faſt as 
they can,. without paying the leaſt attention 
to the objects which ſurround them. Yet 
the foreſt is ſtill the ſame, and as an object 
of ſenſe makes the ſame impreſſion on all; 
though the emotions excited in the mind 
may perhaps be different in every one who 


enters it. 


The ſame will be found to be the eaſe in re- 
gard to moſt of the objects which engage our 
attention; and though this difference in the 
impreſſion made by them, depends in ſome 
degree on natural diſpoſition, yet certainly it 


allo depends on many circumſtances which 
are 
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are by no means as independent on ourſelves 
as. we are apt to imagine. 


One perſon takes a book merely to paſs 
away the time; another takes it in- hopes of 
gaining admiration afterwards, by diſplaying 
the knowledge he has acquired:—the firſt is 
tired, the ſecond diſappointed; yet perhaps 
the book was calculated to yield both pleaſure 
and improvement to one who read it with a 


view to theſe. 


Another reads becauſe it is the faſhion, 
and thinks to acquire the reputation of taſte, 
by admiring what has been admired by thoſe 
who are eſteemed good judges; but his read- 
ing muſt be a taſk, ſince his memory, not his 
feelings and bis judgment, muſt inform him 
when he is to be pleaſed, and what he 1s 


to commend, 
Another 
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Another takes a contrary method, and 
thinks he ſhall ſhew ſuperior delicacy and 
penetration by diſliking what others approve, 
and diſcovering faults which they did not 
obſerve: he reads with a reſolution not to be 

| pleaſed, and in this he will certainly ſucceed; 
and will not only deprive himſelf of a preſent 
pleaſure, but the ſame diſpoſition will pro- 
bably be extended to other inſtances, and by 
degrees may poiſon all the ſweets of life; for 
every pleaſure in this world muſt in its own 
nature be imperiett; and thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to ſeek for ſomething to find fault 
with, will acquire an habitof viewing the dark 
ſide of every thing, till they loſe the power of 
enjoying any pleaſure, and the whole world 


can afford them nothing but objects of diſlike. 


We may be amuſed for a time with what 
only ſtrikes the ſenſes, or engages the atten- 


tion. 
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/ 


tion. A fine picture, a beautiful proſpeR, a 
melodious voice, an entertaining hiſtory, can 
hardly fail to afford ſome pleaſure to every 
one; but they will make a flight impreſſion 
on thoſe who have never cultivated a taſte 
for ſuch things; for any pleaſure in which 
the mind is merely paſſive, can afford only 
a tranſient ſatisfaction; but when the object 
preſented to us (of whatever kind it may 
be) awakens the imagination, and calls the 
powers of the mind into aktion, it may then 
be really enjoyed, and may lead to plea- 
ſures far beyond what at firſt ſight it ſeemed 
calculated to produce, by exciting new ſenti- 
ments and reflettions, and exerciſing and 
improving thoſe faculties on which our en- 


joyments ſo much depend. 


There is a certain indolence of mind in 


many perſons, which 1s no leſs prejudicial to 


their 
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their happineſs than to their improvement; 
they will not be at the trouble of ſeeking for 
pleaſures in their own ſtores, or of contribu- 
ting their part to the enjoyment of thoſe 
which are preſented to them, but run conti- 
nually from one object to another, and ſpend 
their lives in a fruitleſs purſuit of what, by 
the help of a little exertion, they might have 
found in numberleſs inſtances which they 
have overlooked; and what, in fact, they 
never can enjoy, while they conſider it as 


totally independent on themſelves. 


It is owing to this that we ſee all places of 

public amuſement ſo much frequented by 
perſons who appear to take no pleaſure in 
them. They cannot amuſe themſelves, and 

| therefore they go where they are told amuſe- 

ment will be provided for them; and though 


they feel themſelves diſappointed, they are 
unwilling 
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unwilling to own it either to themſelves or 
others, for they know no remedy, nor will 
they be at the trouble of ſeeking any. This 
gives an air of gloomineſs to every place of 
amuſement, for even the gayeſt ſcen& cannot 
afford pleaſure to thoſe who do not bring 
with them a giſpoſition to be pleaſed them- 
ſelves, and to enjoy and endeavour to pro- 
mote the pleaſure of others. 


It has been obſerved, that pain would be a 
trifle, could we baniſh memory and anticipa- 
tion, and feel only that of the preſent mo- 
ment : the ſame will be found true in regard to 
pleaſure. We mult reflect, in order to ſuffer 
or enjoy in any great degree. The pleaſure 
which drives away thought will be felt only 
for the moment, and will leave a vacancy of 
mind behind it, which will ſoon leaf to that 
ſtate of diſtaſte and wearineſs ſo contrary to 

Vol. II. K every 
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every real enjoyment, and often more difficult 
to ſupport than even poſitive ſufferings. 


This is true, not only of trifling amuſe. 
ments, but even of thoſe of a more exalted 
kind. Reflection is neceſſary to the enjoy- 
ment of all; and therefore to acquire an ha- 
bit of it, is a point of the utmoſt importance 
to happineſs in every ſituation in life; yet it 
is a point much too little attended to, in moſt 


ſyſtems of education. 


Inſtruction (according to the uſual method) 


conſiſts in exerciſing the memory, while the 


other powers of the mind are neglefted, and 


either become totally inactive, or elſe run 


wild into a thouſand extravagancies, and 


prove the moſt fatal enemies to that happi- 
neſs which they were intended to promote ; 


in order to which, it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be cultivated and improved, and di- 
rected to proper objects, not loſt for want of 
exertion, nor ſuppreſſed from a fear of the 
miſchiefs they may occaſion. 


The beſt book, or the moſt inſtruttive con- 
verſation, will afford little pleaſure or advan- 
tage, by being merely remembered, in com- 
' pariſon of what it might afford by exciting 
new reflections in the mind, which lead to a 
new train of thought, and make the riches of 
others become in ſome ſort its own. With 
out this, every kind of ſtudy will be dull and 
unintereſting, becauſe it will only fill the 
memory, without improving the mind, or 
affecting the heart. 

A new language will only furniſh a new 
ſet of words; but by comparing it with 
thoſe already known, we might find means of 

K 2 explaining 
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explaining our ſentiments and ideas more 
diſtinctly, and perhaps of ſetting things in a 


clearer light, even to ourſelves. 


The ſtudy of any branch of philoſophy, 
inſtead of being merely an employment for 
the memory, may tend to new obſervations 
and diſcoveries, and raiſe the mind by de- 
grees to contemplations of a far higher kind. 


_ Hiſtory, inſtead of ſupplying us only with 
the knowledge of facts, may give us a farther 
inſight into the human heart, and furniſh 
many uſeful obſervations in regard to our 
conduct in life, if we accuſtom ourſelves to 


ſeek the remote cauſes of great events, and 


trace to their ſource the ſecret ſprings of 
action, which will often be found far different 
from what at firſt ſight they appear to have 
been, 


Poetry, 
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Poetry, from a trifling amuſement, may be 
raiſed to a pleaſure of the higheſt kind, if it 
makes us feel more ſtrangly the exalted 
ſentiments which it expreſſes, and elevates 
the mind to a contemplation of its native 
dignity, and a conſciouſneſs of powers for 
enjoyment beyond what any thing in this 
world can n. 


By ſuch methods as theſe, ſome kind of 
improvement may be found in almoſt every 
ſtudy, beſides that which is its immediate ob- 
ject; and a conſciouſneſs of improvement is 


a never: failing ſource of pleaſure. 


The ſame method might alſo often be ap- 
plied to the common occurrences of private 
life. Whenever improvement is really the 
object of purſuit, numberleſs opportunities 
for attaining it (too generally overlooked) will 

K 3 be 
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be continually preſenting themſelves; and it 
is aſtoniſhing to obſerve how often ſuch op- 


portunities are loſt, from mere inattention, 


and for want of being accuſtomed to look 


within ourſelves. Thoſe who are continually 
employed in endeavouring to diſplay their 
talents to others, will ſcarce ever do this to 
any purpoſe; their attention is engaged by 
what they wiſh to appear to be, not by what 
they really are: and this is often carried fo 
far, that they impoſe upon themſelves as well 
as others; and while this deception continues 
the evil is without a remedy, and all hope of 


improvement muſt be entirely at a ſtand. + 


There is indeed hardly any thing ſo fatal 
to improvement of every kind, as the prattice 
which too generally prevails in the world, of 
ſubſtituting appearances in the place of reali- 
ties; and thoſe inſtruttions which teach the 
a 1 
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art of doing this, (however plauſible they may 

appear in many inſtances) will be found to be 

far more pernicious than at firſt ſight would 

be imagined, not only by ſetting up another 

obje& of purſuit, in the place of real im- 

provement, and teaching a continual habit 

of deceit, but alſo by bringing true merit, 
into diſcredit. Thoſe who are conſcious that 
they are acting a part themſelves, will always 

be apt ta ſuſpe& others of doing the like; 

and thoſe who can find means of acquiring 

the reputation of merit of any kind, which 

they do 'not poſſeſs, will hardly be at the 

trouble afterwards of endeavouring to acquire 

the reality, 


In ſolitude, there is much leſs danger of 


ſelf-deceit. Our thoughts are not diſſipated 
by a variety of objects, nor employed in en- 
deavouring to gain the good opinion of 


others; 
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others; nor is the judgment we form of our- 
ſelves made dependent on that opinion, as 
it ſometimes happens in ſociety, eſpecially 
when we have any reaſon to believe that it 
inclines to the ſide moſt favourable to our 
vanity. We muſt then feel and improve thoſe 


powers which we poſſeſs, in order to enjoy 


them; and for this reaſon, as well as many 
others, it may be highly uſeful to all, to be 
ſometimes accuſtomed to ſolitude; eſpecially 
in the early part of life, while the mind en- 
joys its full vigour, and the ſpirits are not 
broken by ſickneſs and afflictions; they will 
then find the reſources which they poſleſs, 
and learn that it is poſſible to amuſe and im- 


prove themſelves. 


Probably a time will come when ſolitude 
will be unavoidable, or when, from diſtaſte to 
ſociety or many other cauſes, it may appear 

0 deſirable. 
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deſirable. But to thoſe who have never been 
accuſtomed to enjoy the pleaſures and advan- 
tages it might afford, it will then (in all pro- 
bability) be a painful and dangerous ſituation. 
Unconſcious of thoſe reſources which they 
might have found within themſelves, and 
unaccuſtomed to intellectual pleaſures, they 
will hardly be able to acquire a reliſh for 
them at a time when the ſpirits, and per- 
haps the temper, are impaired by the diſ- 
appointments and mortifications of ſociety. 
They will be apt to dwell on diſcontented 
thoughts, and fancy themſelves better than 
the reſt of the world, merely becauſe they 
are weary of it, till their benevolence 1s 
- weakened by continually viewing every thing 
in the worſt light, and they grow proud of 
the faults of others, not of their own good 


qualities, 


In 
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In ſuch a ſtate of mind, no advantage will 
be gained by being obliged to take a nearer 
view of their own character and conduct; for 
inſtead of comparing themfelves with that 
degree of excellence which they might have 
attained, they will form their judgment by a 
compariſbn of themſelves with the unfavour- 
able opinion they have formed of others; and 
their ill-humour, as well as their vanity, will 
ſecure to themſelves the preference, yet will 
deprive them at the ſame time of any ſatis- 
faction this preference might afford; for their 
ill humour will make them a burden to 
themſelves, and their vanity will make them 
eager to gain the applauſe of others, and be 
continually mortiſied and diſappointed at find- 
ing they do not ſucceed. Thus the gloom of 
ſolitude will be added to the diſguſts of foci. 
ety; the pleaſures of the one will be loſt, and 
thoſe of the other unknown or unenjoyed. 

It 
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It is impoſſible to enumerate the pleaſures 
which a thinking mind may find within itſelf, 
or the advantages which may be derived from 
them; they are far beyond all deſcription, 
and can only be known by being enjoyed. 
Indeed from a difference of character and cir- 
cumſtances, they may perhaps be different 
in every perſon; but every one who ſeeks 
them, will probably find that he may enjoy 


much more than he had any notion of. 


How delightful might it be to trace to our- 
ſelves the image of all chat is moſt beautiful 
and pleaſing in nature, to renew the impreſ- 
ſion which ſuch objetts have formerly made 
upon the mind, and then endeavour to im- 
prove in imagination upon what we have ſeen. 
To obſerve the cauſes of thoſe effects which 
we ſee, as far as they are obvious to our no- 
tice, and try to diſcover thoſe which are yet 


unknown 
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unknown to us;—to recal ſuch paſt events as 
have afforded us true pleaſure, and to antici- 
pate fuch as we may hereafter hope for, or 
paint to ourſelves ſcenes more pleaſing than 
any we have ever yet known, or probably ſhall 
ever find in this world;—to ſoar beyond all 
bounds of ſpace or time, and try to catch a 
glance at objects which are far beyond our + 
preſent powers of comprehenſion ;—in ſhort, 


to exert the powers of the mind, to enjoy and 


improve thoſe faculties by which man is diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the inferior creation; to feel 
that they are independent on outward objetts, 
and rejoice in the conſciouſneſs of the dig- 


nity of our nature. 


Every amiable quality and diſpoſition of- 
the heart; all that is good and pleaſing in 
lociety ; may allo, in a certain degree, be ex- 


erciſed in imagination, and cultivated and 


enjoyed in ſolitude, 
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Our gratitude may be employed, in recol- 
lecting the kindneſſes we have received; we 
may ſtill dwell with pleaſure on the ſenti- 
ments they excite, though deprived of the 
power of expreſſing them. 


Our humility may be exerciſed, by taking 
a nearer view of our own imperfections, un- 
diſguiſed by that falſe colouring which our 
paſſions are apt to throw over them, while 
we are engaged in ſociety; yet at the ſame - 
time, the ſenſe of our own weakneſs teaches 


us to be more indulgent to that of others. 


Our candour may be employed, in driving 
away the prejudices through which we are 
apt to view their words and aftions, when 
they happen to wound our pride, or oppoſe 
our purſuits. While we feel ourſelves hurt, 
we are apt to aggravate the fault of the 

| offender, 
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offender, which perhaps, if conſidered in its 
true light, and aſcribed to its true motives, 


would appear to be no fault at all. 


Our benevolence may be exerted, in con- 
triving ſchemes to do good to others, which, 
even though they ſhould never take effett, 
will ſtill afford a pleaſing exerciſe to the mind, 
and contribute to preſerve that heavenly diſ- 
poſition in its full vigour, and make us more 
ready to purſue and embrace all ſuch oppor- 


tunities as may afterwards be found. 


Thus every virtue may, in ſome ſort, be 
exerciſed, even when all the apparent means 
of exerciſing them are taken away; for our 
thoughts may ſtill be employed in conſider- 
ing in what manner we would wiſh to act, in 
various circumſtances and ſituations; and by 


ſuch means as theſe, we may improve our- 


ſelves 
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ſelves in every thing that is good and valu- 
able, and enjoy, in ſome degree, the good 
effects of actions which it may never be in 


- our power to perform. 


While the thoughts acquire an habit 
of viewing things in their true light, the plea- 
ſures of goodneſs are felt, and the conduct 
it would dittate, is impreſſed on the heart, 
and may remain ready to be called forth to 
action on future occaſions, in ſpite of the op- 
poſition which preſent objects and paſſions 


may then make to it. 


What improvement as well as ſatisfaction 
may it afford us, to form to ourſelves the 
moſt exalted repreſentation of every virtue 
free from every human frailty and imper- 


fection, and raiſed far beyond what we have 


found in real life ;—to contemplate them in 
their 
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their greateſt excellence;—to feel our minds 
elevated, and our hearts warmed by the re- 
preſentation, while our moſt earneſt deſires 
are excited to attain to that perfection which 
we admire; and every difficulty which can 
oppoſe our efforts, and every ſuffering which 
may attend them, appear trifling onthe com- 
pariſon, and unworthy of the attention of an 
immortal mind. Then to conſider the great 
and glorious purpoſes for which that mind 
was intended; the joys which alone can ſa- 
tisfy it; the extent of its powers; and the 


eternity of its duration! 


In ſuch contemplations as theſe, the ſoul 
ſeems to expand itſelf, and enjoy its native 
excellence; it feels itſelf raiſed above the 
little objects of this world, and ſeems to make 


ſome approach to that happineſs for which 


it was formed, and which even in the midſt 
of 
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of all that preſent enjoyments can beſtow, 
and in ſpite of a thouſand diſappointments, it 
muſt for ever purſue; while the powers and 
the hopes it feels, afford an earneſt of joys 
which are calculated to ſatisfy them—for 
ſurely they were not given in vain, | 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 


"HERE is no precept in the Goſpel of 
our Bleſſed Saviour delivered more po- 


fitively than this, © Be yz ERTEOT.“ Tt is 


addreſſed to all, no exception is made in fa- 
vour of any, and Gop does not require from 
us what we are unable to perform; yet when 
we conſider the various talents beſtowed upon 
mankind, and the different ſituations in which 
we are placed in this world, it ſeems ſcarce 
poſſible that all ſhould attain to an equal de- 
gree of excellence. The powers and facul- 
ties of many are confined, the influence of 
moſt men extends but to a very ſmall circle; 

L 3 and 


— 
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and while they admire ata diſtance the virtues 
of thoſe who have moved in a more exalted 
ſphere, and by the ir actions or ſufferings have 
benefited mankind, and done honour to the 
religion they profeſs, they are apt to imagine 
that as theſe are heights of excellence to 
which they never can attain, thoſe precepts 


which ſeem to require ſuch exalted perfec- 


tion cannot relate to them; that to aim at it 
would be attemptingan impoſſibility; and that 
ſuch endeavours muſt be left to thoſe whoſe 
powers are greater, and whoſe influence is 
more extenſive. Yet the precept is general, 
and therefore certainly cannot relate to any 


thing that is only in the power of a few. 


What then is this Perfection which is thus 
required of all, and which therefore certainly 
may be attained by the poor and dependant, 
the ſick and helpleſs, as well as by the healthy 


and 


— 


- 
* 
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and powerful, the rich and happy ?—Perfec- 
tion, in any created being, muſt mean the 
higheſt degree of excellence which that being 
is capable of attaining; abſolute perfection, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, being an 
eſſential attribute of Goo alone. It muſt 
conſiſt in the utmoſt exertion of thoſe powers 
with which that being has been endued by 
his Maker, and in applying them all to the 
beſt purpoſes. - But as the powers given to 
every different order of being, and probably 
to every individual, are different; the degree 
of excellence which conſtitutes the perfec- 
tion of every one, muſt alſo be different; and 
one who has exerted his little talents to the 
utmoſt, may be much nearer to perfection, 
than another in appearance greatly ſuperior 
to him in excellence, but who had talents to 


have made him much more ſo, if he had em- 


ployed them as he ought. | 
L 3 This 
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This muſt always occaſion great uncer- 
tainty in the judgments we form of others, 
fince we can never know the powers with 
which they are endued, nor the difficulties 
with which they are obliged to ſtruggle, and 
therefore can never judge how near they may 
have advanced to that perfection which it 
was in their power to attain. Perhaps the 
fault we think we have diſcovered in our 
neighbour, may have ariſen from ſomemotive 
unknown to us, which, in the eye of Him who 
fees the heart, may greatly leſſen its malignity. 
Perhaps, through ignorance or prejudice, tt 
may appear to him in a very different light, 
Such confiderations fhould make us very 
cautious in the judgments we pals upon 
others, and always inclined to hope the beſt, 
and to give the moſt favourable interpreta- 
tion to every action; ſince, for ought we 
knoy, it may be the moſt juſt, 


But 
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But with regard to ourſelves, the caſe is 
far different, and we are by no means liable 
to the ſame difficulties; fince the fault we 
ſee, we certainly may endeavour to amend; 
and if that endeavour be fincere, we may 
be certain that it will be aſſiſted and ac- 
cepted. 


Some good we can all do; and if we do all 
that is in our power, however little that power 
may be, we have performed our part, and 
may be as near perfection as thoſe whoſe in- 
fluence extends over kingdoms, and whoſe 
good actions are felt and applauded by thou- 
ſands. But then we muſt be ſure that we do 
all we can, and exert to the utmoſt all thoſe 
powers which Gop has given us; and this is 
a point in which we are very apt to deceive 
ourſelves, and to ſhelter our indolence under 


the pretence of inability. 


Let 
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Let us then, in whatever ſituation in life we 
may be placed, conſider attentively how we 
may improve it to the beſt advantage; let us 
never be diſcouraged by any difficulty which 
may attend what we know to be our duty; 
for if we do our beſt, we are ſecure of an All- 
powerful aſſiſtance; nor let us ever think any 
occaſion too trifling for the exertion of our 
beſt endeavours, for it is by conſtantly aiming 
at perfection in every inſtance, that we may 
at length attain to as great a degree of it as 


our preſent ſtate will admit of. 


Thus we may fulfil our Bleſſed Saviour's 
command, in the meaneſt as well as in the 
moſt exalted ſituation in this world; and upon 
an attentive ſurvey of every one, we may diſ- 
cover duties ſufficient to require the exertion 
of our utmoſt powers, and many opportunities 
of doing good to ourſelves and others, which 


are 
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are apt to eſcape the eye of a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver. And in that day when Gop ſhall 
judge the ſecrets of men's hearts, we ſhall 
probably ſee many, who have ſcarce been 
noticed in this world, diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
the moſt illuſtrious followers of their Loxp, 
and preferred far before others, who while 
they lived were the general objeQs of reve- 


rence and admiration. 


The poor man, weakened perhaps by ſick- 
neſs, and dejetted by contempt, whoſe daily 
labours can hardly procure him a little pit- 
tance to ſupport his wretched life, cannot in- 
deed diſtinguiſh himſelf by any great actions 
or public benefits; he cannot feed the hungry, 
nor clothe the naked; but he can ſubmit 
with patience and reſignation to that ſtate in 
which Providence has placed him; he can 


labour with integrity and diligence to im- 


prove 
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prove it to the beſt advantage, and look up 
to God for a bleſſing upon his honeſt endea- 
vours; he can inſtru his children in all the 
good he knows, and be always ready to take 
every opportunity to aſſiſt a neighbour in 
diſtreſs; and in ſo doing he may approve 
himſelf to the Searcher of Hearts, far more 
than thoſe who perhaps have inwardly ap- 
plauded their own benevolence, when they 
beſtowed atrifle out of their ſuperfluity to give 
a temporary relief to his diſtreſs. - He may 
riſe to a {till more heroic degree of excellence, 
and lift up a ſecret prayer for the man who 
has refuſed him even that trifle; yet none 
will hear that prayer, but Hz to whom it is 
addreſſed. Contempt, or at beſt pity, will 
be his portion in this life; and probably it will 
never occur to any one who ſees him, that he 
ſhall hereafter behold him with admiration 


and reverence—perhaps with envy. 
Let 
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Let not then the meaneſt imagine he can 
do nothing; he may be truly great, he may 
fulfil his Loxd's command, and be ſecure of 
his acceptance; but let him remember, that 
every advantage muſt be gained by ſome 
effort, and that no ſituation can juſtify indo- 
lence and inactivity, or murmuring and re- 
pining. And let thoſe who ſee his diſtreſs, 
but cannot ſee his heart, think in what 
manner they ſhall wiſh they had treated him, 
if they ſhould ſee him hereafter approved 
and rewarded by the great Judge of men 


and of angels. 


But poverty is not the only ſituation which 
is pleaded as an excuſe for the little good that 
is done; there are many who live dependant 
on the will of others, fo that even their time 
is not at their own diſpoſal. When this is 
really the caſe, and, from the relation in which 


they 
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they ſtand, ſuch a dependance is indeed their 
duty, then a cheerful ſubmiſſion 1s the virtue 
which their ſituation particularly requires; 
and a little experience will ſoon convince 
them that it is not one of thoſe which is moſt 
ealily attained: their own inclinations, even 
when juſt and reaſonable, muſt often be ſa- 
crificed to the mere whims of another, and 
it will require no ſmall degree of exertion 
to be able to gain continual viftories over 


themſelves. 


Let not thoſe who are placed in ſuch a 
ſituation imagine, that they can do nothing, 
for they have much to do; their taſk is diffi- 
cult and painful; and the more ſo, as they 
muſt not expect to be ſupported in it by the 
approbation of others, ſince in general the 
more perfe& their virtue, the leſs it will be 


noticed; they will not tell the world that it 
colts 
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coſts them a continual ſtruggle, and probably 
the world will never ſuſpeR it; but on the 
contrary, they will often be blamed for acti- 
ons, which, if their true motives were known, 
would appear moſt deſerving of applauſe. 

Something of this ſort may probably have 
been felt at times by all whoſe ſituation is in 
any degree dependant; but that dependance 
can never be ſo continual as to deprive them 
of all opportunities of acting for themſelves, 
and benefiting others; and when ſuch oppor- 
tunities are rare, that conſideration ſhould 
incite them to exert the utmoſt diligence in 
ſeeking them out, and attivity in making the 
moſt of them. 


The ſame may be ſaid in regard to all who 
complain in any reſpect of the narrow ſphere 


in which they are confined, Let them ex- 


amine 
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amine it attentively, and conſtantly and dili- 
gently exert their utmoſt powers in doing all. 
the good they can, and they will ſoon find 
that much more 1s in their power than they 
were apt at firſt ſight to imagine; and this, 
not only by relieving the diſtreſſes of poverty 
and want, by being always ready to give com- 
fort to the afflicted, and advice and inſtruc- 
tion to thoſe who ſtand in need of them - but 


common converſation, and daily intercourſe 


with the world, afford numberleſs opportuni- ' 


ties of doing good, to thoſe who are attentive 
to make the moſt of them. 


A word in ſeaſon may ſave the bluſh of 
baſhful merit, oppreſſed by the torrent of 
ridicule, or ſtop the progreſs of a report, re- 
peated perhaps only from mere thoughtleſs- 
neſs, but which yet, when repeated a little far- 
ther, might ſtain the reputation of real worth. 

A gentle 
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A gentle anſwer may ſtop the violence of 
paſfioninits beginning, whicha haſty word, and 
perhaps even ſilence, might have aggravated, 
till the conſequences became dreadful indeed. 

To relate the diſtreſſes of thoſe who cannot 
plead for themſelves, may awaken the com- 
paſſion of ſome who are able to relieve them, 
and perhaps not unwilling, but too indolent, 
or too much engaged in other purſuits, to ſeek 
out objetts for themſelves ; nay, ſometimes, 
if the application be made in public, it may 
gain from vanity what it would not have 
gained from benevolence; and by theſe means 
the poor at leaſt will be benefited, and pol- 
ſibly the rich may be ſo too; for thoſe who 
have been induced to do good, though by a 
wrong motive, may yet find that there is a 
pleaſure in it, and learn in time to love it for 


its own ſake, 


A judicious 
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A judicious obſervation, a rational maxim, 
a generous ſentiment, when unaffedctedly in- 
troduced in the courſe of converſation, may 
make an impreſſion on thoſe who are not in 


the habit of thinking for themſelves. 


A thouſand little attentions may exerciſe 
our own benevolence, and gain the good-will 
of others; perhaps too they may contribute 
in ſome degree to ſoothe the aching heart; 
for even the moſt trifling inſtance of kind- 
neſs, which ſprings from true benevolence, 
can hardly fail of giving ſome pleaſure to 


the receiver. 


But it is impoſſible to enumerate the oppor- 
tunities of doing good, which are continually 
offering themſelves in the daily occurrences 
of life, in ſuch things as are commonly called 
little; though indeed that appellation by no 


means 
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means belongs to them, ſince it is upon theſe 
principally that the happineſs of ſociety de- 
pends ; and a want of attention to them is the 
ſource of continual uneaſineſs, and the chief 
cauſe of moſt of the unhappineſs which diſ- 


turbs the intercourſe of private life. 


The man of delicate ſenſibility, whoſe 
heart has receivedan unneceſſary wound, has 
been more hurt by the perſon that gave it, 
than by him who robbed him of his purſe; 
and yet how often is this done without the 
leaſt remorſe, merely from the idle vanity of 
diſplaying a falſe wit, or a trifling talent for 
ridicule; or from a deſire of aſſuming a 
ſuperiority which is ſeldom aſſumed but by 


thoſe who have no title to it. 


Opportunities of giving pain are conti- 


nually preſenting themſelves; and to avoid 
Vol. II. NES... them 
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them is as much a poſitive duty, as to feek 
opportunities of doing good: both are alike 
the genuine effects of true benevolence, which 
perhaps ſhews itſelf in a ſtill ſtronger light 
when it triumphs over vanity, by ſuppreſſing 
an ill-natured diſplay of wit, than when it 
beſtows a relief to the diſtreſſed; ſince, in this 
laſt inſtance, the pleaſure attending on the 
action might alone be a ſufficient induce- 
ment to it. 

But while we are endeavouring to avoid 
giving pain to others, we ſhould not be leſs 
cautious to guard againſt a diſpoſttion to take 
offence at every trifle, which is not leſs pre- 
judicial to the pleaſures and advantages of 
fociety. A want of delicacy, or perhaps 
merely a want of thought, may have given 
riſe tothe expreſſion which diſpleaſes us; and 
it ſo, we have no more right to be offended, 

than 
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than we have when we ſuffer any harm by 
mere accident; ſince, in either of theſe caſes, 
there certainly was no intention to hurt us. 
Such excuſes as theſe we may often find rea- 
ſon to plead for others, but we can never 
plead them in our own caſe, if we indulge 
ourſelves in the ſlighteſt word or look that 
may give pain to another; ſince the firſt is 
what nobody will own, and a conſciouſneſs 
of the laſt would be a contradittion in terms. 
Thus reaſon and juſtice, as well as benevo- 
lence, and a regard for the good of ſociety, 
require us to make great allowance for 


others, and very little for ourſelves. 


It may poſſibly be objctted, that all this 
requires an uncommon degree of reflection 
and preſence of mind; that ſuch continual 


watchfulneſs muſt reſtrain the freedom of 


converſation; and that it 1s impoſſible to 
M 2 be 
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be always upon our guard. But ſuch ob- 
jections ſeem to ſuppoſe a continual ſtruggle 
with a bad heart; whereas he who aims at 
perfection, muſt begin his buſineſs there; 
for while any bad diſpoſitions are encou- 
raged, it is vain to hope that they will not 
fometimes ſhew themſelves in words and ac- 
tions; and it would be a difficult taſk indeed, 
always to put on the appearance of benevo- 
lence, while the reality is wanting. But 
were the heart full of love and gratitude to 
its Creator, and true benevolence to its fel- 
low- creatures, it would find in itſelf the 
ſource of all that is good and pleaſing in ſo- 
ciety, and then there would be nothing more 


to do but to follow its dictates. 


To attain to this perfection, and to con- 
quer all thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions which oppoſe it, 


ſhould be our conſtant aim, and muſt indeed 
| often 
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often require the exertion of no ſmall effort; 
but it is an object well worthy to employ our 
utmoſt powers, and it may be obſerved for 
our comfort, that at every ſtep the difficulties 
will leſſen; the heart will feel the pleaſure 
of benevolence, while reaſon and religion 
recommend the duty: every opportunity of 
exerciſing it will increaſe this pleaſure, and 
conſequently the paſſions will become leſs 
and leſs able to contend with it, till at laſt 
they are obliged to yield, not ſo much to 
reaſon as to a ſtronger inclination; and then 
the exerciſe of benevolence becomes, not 
the reſult of reflection, but an indulgence of 


the bent and inclination of the heart. 


To one of this character, it would require 
no effort to avoid giving pain to others, ſince 


it would be the greateſt pain he could him 


ſelf receive. The little vanity of diſplaying 
Meg a ſupe- 
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a ſuperiority, or gaining a momentary ap- 
plauſe, could be no inducement to him, ſince 
the feelings of his own heart would make 
him bluſh while he received it, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs that he might have deſerved ap- 
plauſe of a much higher kind. 


— 


In ſhort, to ſay that the exerciſe of this 
branch of benevolence, which relates to the 
little occurrences of common converſation, 
muſt lay us under a continual reſtraint, is in 
effect to ſay, that ſome other inclination is 
more powerful in the heart; and while that 
1s cheriſhed and encouraged, it is vain to hope 
that it will not prevail, and perhaps in time 
quite extinguiſh that heavenly ſpark, which, 
properly cultivated, might have been a ſource 
of happineſs to ourſelves and others. To 
improve this ſhould be the conſtant buſineſs 


of every one, in every different ſituation in 


life; 
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life; for though its . exerciſes are various, 
and though in this world they cannot always 
afford an equal degree of pleaſure, yet the 
principle from which they all flow is {till the 
ſame; and it is the principle which ſhould be 
cultivated and improved here, and which will 


be accepted and rewarded hereafter. 


7 There is yet another ſituation, which, more 
than all thoſe hitherto mentioned, ſeems to 
damp all the powers of the ſoul, and exclude 
all means of doing good to ourſelves or 


others, and that is Sickneſs, 


When the body 1s weakened by pain, the 
thoughts confuſed, and the ſpirits ſunk, we are 
apt to think it is no time to aim at perfection, 
and that we are incapable of making any 
effort towards it: yet even here we ſhould 


remember, what has been all along obſerved, 


that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that the perfection required of us conſiſts in 
exerting to the utmoſt thoſe powers which 
we poſſeſs, however little they may be. In 
ſuch a ftate, we cannot indeed act as we 
would have done in the days of health and 
ſtrength, but we can ſtill conſtantly and ſin- 


cerely endeavour to do our beſt, Z 


In this, as in every other fituation, we 
ſhould remember, that to avoid giving pain 
is as much an a& of benevolence as to do 
real good. An impatient word, or even a 
groan, may wound the heart of the friend 
who has been watching night and day to give 
you cafe and comfort: fuppreſs it, and you 
will have prevented a pang, greater perhaps 
than that which you relieve when you give 
bread to the hungry, and drink to the thirfty. 
An expreſſion of fretfulneſs at the little in- 
advertencies of attendants may diſcourage 


well- 
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well-meant endeavours, while a different 
conduct might ſtill incite them to do more, 
and poſſibly in time might teach thoſe, who 
at firſt were guided merely by intereſt, to act 


upon a better motive. 


Such opportunities of doing good may 
yet be found; and if ſuch exertions are at- 
tended with ſome difficulty, let us remem- 
ber, that to conquer that difficulty is a chief 
part of the perfection which ſuch a ſtate ad- 
mits of. 


True Chriſtian fortitude and patience muſt 
be founded on a ſincere love of God, and an 


affectionate, filial reſignation to his will; and 


ſuch a diſpoſition muſt neceſſarily include 


benevolence towards all mankind, an active 


principle which pain and ſickneſs never can 


extinguiſh, 


Let 


| 
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Let us not then imagine that exceſs of ſuf. 
fering can be an excuſe, if we are conſcious. 
that we give any pain to others, which might 
have been ayoided; fince it can only be ſo, 
for thoſe who are not conſcious of it, when 
it forces from their weakneſs expreſſions 
which they afterwards recollett with pain, 
and wiſh they could recal; for it muſt be 
allowed, that in ſuch a ſituation it is difficult 
to be always upon our guard. 

A 

But though this give reaſon to hope that 
great allowances will be made, yet it can be 
no excuſe for not exerting our beſt endea- 
vours; and it is a very powerful motive to 
induce us to cultivate, whilſt we are in health, 
that heavenly benevolence, which, were it 
once, as it ought to be, the habitual diſpoſition 


of the ſoul, would remain ſo in every ſituation 


in life, and nd continual opportunities of 


exerting 
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_ exerting itſelf, even in the midſt of pain and 


ſickneſs, of poverty and affliction. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the va- 
Tiety of ſituations in which inability to do 
good is pleaded as an excuſe for the little 
that is done, and that not always by the 


indolent alone: for there reigns in the world 


a certain prejudice in favour of ſuch actions 


as are attended with apparent good effetts, 


which it is very difficult for any one entirely 


to ſhake off: and it may have happened to 


many, whoſe intentions were yet ſincerely 


good, to be diſcouraged by the little apparent 


good that is in their power, and by the dif- 
appointments they may have met with in their 


endeavours to do even that little. 


But let ſuch remember, that it is the in- 


tention, not the ſucceſs, which conſtitutes 


the 
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the merit of any action; and whatever pre- 
ſent pleaſure they may loſe by the diſap- 
pointment of their honeſt endeavours, will, 
with infinite advantage, be made * to them 


hercaſter. 


They ſhould alſo conſider, that the applauſe- 
of man, and even the ſecret ſelf-approbation 
which attends a ſucceſsful good attion, 1s not 
without its danger. Vanity is ever, apt to 
ſteal in, and taint even our beſt performances, 
and that not only in ſuch aftions as are ſeen 
by the world, for there may be a vanity even 
in our own applauſe: and when they find 
their beſt endeavours diſappointed, and their 
greateſt kindneſſes received with indifference 
and repaid with ingratitude, let them not be 
diſcouraged, but ſtill go on in the bleſſed 
courle in which they are engaged, conſtantly 
endcavouring to diſcover and improve every 


oppor- 
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opportunity of doing good, however little it 
may appear, though no eye ſee them, and 
no voice applaud them. pe? 


Hz who is higher than the higheſt, will 
mark their diligence, and crown hereafter 
their ſincere endeavours, though he may ſee 
fit to humble them with diſappointments here, 
and deprive them of the ſatisfaction of enjoy- 
ing the good they do. 


Indeed ſuch diſappointments, if rightly 
uſed, will ſerve to improve, and ſecure their 
virtues, by exalting them above the influence 
of all meaner motives, and teaching them to 
exert their utmoſt endeavours, not with a view 
to any preſent enjoyment, but with a ſincere 
and earneſt defire to pleaſe Him who wall 
not fail to accept and bleſs an unwearied 


perſeverance in well-doing. 
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It may alſo be obſerved, for their comfort 


and encouragement, that we are very bad 


| judges of the ſucceſs of our endeavours; and 


if we do not immediately perceive any good 
effect from them, we have no reaſon from 


thence to conclude that they will have none. 


e 


You have been endeavouring perhaps to 
comfort the afflicted, and you have been 
heard without attention, or even with im- 
patience; yet be not diſcouraged: a little 
reflection may give weight to what you have 
ſaid, and a perſeverance in the friendly en- 
deavour may in time make an impreſſion 
upon the heart, and recal it in ſome degree to 
a ſenſe of pleaſure: for ſurely no one can be 
ſo entirely overwhelmed with grief, as to 
receive no pleaſure from the expreſſions of 
real kindneſs, or to be quite inſenſible to that 
tender, unwearied attention to give caſe and 


comfort, 
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comfort, which flows from an affeRionate 
and benevolent heart: and when the mind 
is once awakened from the lethargy of grief, 
it will by degrees become more compoſed, 
and be capable of liſtening to the comforts 


of Reaſon and Religion. 


You have, it may be, been giving ſome 
good advice, which in appearance produced 
no other effect than that of diſpleaſing the 
perſon to whom it was addreſſed; yet you 
know not what impreſſion it may have made. 
Our pride is apt to riſe at firſt againſt the very 
thought of being adviſed; yet if the advice 
were given in ſuch a manner as ſhewed it to 
be the effect of real kindneſs and good-will, 
not of any deſire of aſſuming a ſuperiority, 
it may probably be remembered and ex- 
amined afterwards. Reaſon may approve 
what pride at firſt rejected, and the advice 
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may have its weight, though the perſon who 


gave it may never be informed of his ſucceſs. 


The ſame obſervation might» be made in 
many other inſtances; and whoever ſincerely 
endeavours. to do all the good he can, will 
probably do much more than. he tmagines, or 
will ever know, till the day when the ſecrets 


of all hearts ſhall be made manifeſt. 


To decline any difficulty which lies in the 
way of our duty, under pretence of inability 
to conquer it; to refuſe engaging in any good 
and virtuous undertaking, from a fear that 
we ſhall not ſucceed in it; are certainly the 


effects of cowardice, not of humility. 


We know not our powers till we exert 
them; and by exertion we may be very cer- 


tain they will improve ; but indolence is glad 
of 
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of an excuſe, and pride fears the mortifica- 


tion of a defeat; and thus every noble and 
generous effort is diſcouraged, and the mind 
finks into a ſtate of inactivity, quite oppoſite 
to that diligent and ardent endeavour after 
perfection, which ſhould be the conſtant bu- 


ſineſs of our lives. 


It is by this endeavour that we fulfil the 
precept of our BIESSED Saviour. We 
cannot indeed at once attain to perfection, 
but thft attainment of it may be our conſtant 
aim, in the ſmalleſt as well as in the moſt im- 


portant actions of our lives; and that not only 


in thoſe duties which more immediately be- 


long to our ſtation in the world, but in every 


inſtance which may be within our power. 


In whatever ſituation we may be placed, 
let us not enquire what allowances may be 
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made for us, nor how much we muſt do that 
we may hope for acceptance. But let us 
conſider what is the beſt that we can do; for 
we certainly have not performed our duty, 
when we are conſcious that we might have 
done better. ; 

Let us endeavour to impreſs upon our 
hearts ſuch a lively ſenſe of the kindneſs of 
our Infinite Benefactor, as may prompt us 
to embrace every opportunity of expreſſing 
our love and gratitude towards Him, We 
ſhall not then be diſpoſed to confine the 


circle of our duties; but on the contrary it 


will be our earneſt defire to extend it as far 
as poſſible, that we may enjoy, in every in- 
ſtance, the delightful thought of acting for 
his ſake, and making the beſt returns in our 
power to the infinite obligations we have 
received. | 

| This 
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This will diffuſe a ſort of heavenly plea- 
ſure over the moſt trifling circumſtances in 
our lives, ſince even in theſe we may {til 
endeavour to do our beſt, from a defire ta 
pleaſe Him; and that deſire, we may be very 
certain, will always be accepted, 


If this influence our condudt in the daily 
occurrences of life, every incident that befals 
us will contribute to bring us nearer to per- 
fection, by furniſhing a freſh” opportunity for 
the exertion of our utmoſt endeavours to 
attain it; every little difficulty we conquer 
will increaſe our fortitude; every attempt to 
do good, even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, will 
ſtrengthen our benevolence; even the faults 
we may fall into, though they humble us 
under the ſenſe of our weakneſs, yet inſtead 
of diſcouraging, they will ſerve to excite us 


to redouble our diligence, ſince we are certain 
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that if we will ſincerely endeavour to avoid : 
them for the future, we may depend on the 
Divine Mercy to aſſiſt our weakneſs, and 
pardon our imperſeCtions. 


The afflictions we may meet with will be 
brightened by the thought that they are ſent 
by an All-gracious Father, who would not 
permit them but for our real advantage; and 
that therefore they certainly may be ſo, if 
we make a right uſe of them. Inſtead of 
linking under them, we ſhall look up to Him 
with filial confidence; and, rejoicing in his 
All-powerful protection and aſſiſtance, not 
only ſubmit without murmuring, but even 
be thankful for the trial, and conſtantly en- 
deavour ſo to receive it, that it may anſwer 


the gracious purpoſes for which it was 
deſigned. 


By 
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By reſigning our own will, upon every 
little occafion, when it oppoſes that of our 
Maker, we ſhall learn to do it in the greateſt; 
and by conſtantly aiming at perfection, even 
in the ſmalleſt inſtances, we ſhall make daily 

| advances towards it, till at laſt we arrive at 
that bleſſed ſtate, where all our imperfections 
ſhall be done away; and perfect goodneſs, 


and perfect happineſs, ſhall reign for ever. 
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RESIGNATION. 


ESIGNATION is a conſtant habitual 
diſpoſition of mind, by which the true 


Chriſtian is prepared to give up his own in- 
clination in every inſtance, whether great or 


ſmall, whenever the will of Gop requires 
that he ſhould do ſo. 


To ſubmit with patience to what we can- 
not avoid, and reſign with cheerfulneſs what 
we cannot keep, has been the advice of the 


wiſe in every age; but without ſome motive 


tO 
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to enable us to do ſo, ſuch leſſons generally 
produce little effett. | \ 


To make the beſt of evils for which we can 
diſcover no remedy, and no conſolation, is 
a painful effort, which often wears out the 


- 


ſpirits it pretends to ſupport. : 


Religion alone can enable us to praQtiſe 
that reſignation which it requires, and to 
practiſe it in every inſtance; for we are much 
too apt to deceive ourſelves by a falſe kind 
of reſignation, which is exerted only on par- 
_ ticular occaſions, and which in fad is often 
nothing more than the ſacrifice of one incli- 
nation to another that is more dear to us; and 


he who has reſigned an empire, may be as 


far from that reſignation of the will which 
the Chriſtian Religion requires, as he who 


has uſurped one; and he may be as eaſily 
overcome 
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overcome by the little trials which continu. 


diy ariſe in common life. 


True Reſignation muſt be founded on a 
principle which never can be ſhaken; it muſt 
be a real ſentiment of the heart, inſpired by 
a motive ſufficient to excite and to ſupport 
it; and this can be no other than a fincere 
love of Gop, and that from a confidence 
which is inſpired by the conſideration that all 
events are in the hands of Him whoſe wiſdom 


and goodneſs are infinite as his power. 


No comfort can ſpring from the thought 


that the evils we ſuffer are unavoidable; and 
the unwilling fubmiſſion, which yields to a 
power it is unable to reſiſt, is far unlike the 
true reſignation of a Chriſtian. An apparent 
calm may, in the one inſtance, diſguiſe the 


ſecret murmurs of the heart, or perhaps a 
painful 
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painful effort may compel the violence of 
paſſion to give place to the ſtillneſs of de- 
ſpair; but in the other, the ſtroke, however 
deeply felt, is yet willingly endured; and a 
firm and affectionate confidence, which no 
affliction can remove, inſpires that fincere 
refignation, which triumphs over the feelings 
of nature, though it cannot deſtroy them, and 
always rejoices in the thought than an AL 
mighty Friend will diſpoſe all events as ſhall 
be moſt for the real intereſt of thoſe who truly 
love Him and depend upon Him, however 


painful their trials may at preſent appear. 


The effects of this reſignation are not only 
2 peace, which grief itſelf cannot take away, 
and a conftant readineſs to ſubmit to every 
diſpenſation of Providence, but alſo an active 
and vigorous reſolution, which willingly un- 


dertakes the moſt painful exertions, and 


_ performs 
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performs the taſk aſſigned, whatever ſtruggle 
it may coſt. It is always ready to ſacrifice 
whatever is moſt dearly valued, when the will 
of Gop requires it, and finds a ſecret ſatis- 
faction even in the moſt painful exertions, 
from the conſideration of Him for whoſe 


ſake they ate made. 


To feel and to enjoy the innocent pleaſures 
which our ſituation in this world affords, is 
not only natural, but laudable. The pleaſing 
as well as the painful circumſtances in life are 
intended for our real advantage; and the 
ſame diſpoſition of mind, which reſigns them 
readily when the will of Gop requires it, will 
alſo enjoy them while He beſtows them, and 
enjoy them with a ſecurity which others can 
never feel; ſince the thought of their uncer- 
tainty (that conſtant allay to every earthly 


pleaſure) is always attended with a full con- 
viction, 
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viction, that they will be enjoyed as long 
as is really beſt for us, and that an All- 
powerful aſſiſtance will enable us to ſupport 
their loſs. 1 


This then is the diſtinguiſhing character 
of true reſignation;—— IE 
It does not conſiſt in giving up any parti- 
cular thing which we loved and valued; it is 
not a virtue which is only to be called forth 


to action on extraordinary occaſions - but 


It is a conſtant and ſettled diſpoſition of 
mind, ever ready to conform to the will of 
Gop inevery inſtance; to enjoy the pleaſures, 
or ſubmit to the afflictions which He ſends, 
and to act or ſuffer, as the duties of every dif- 
ferent ſituation may require, 


It 
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It is the only ſure foundation of patience, 
fortitude, ſelf-denial, generoſity, and all thoſe 
virtues by which a victory is gained over our 
own inclinations. Other motives may inſpire 
them in particular inſtances, but they can 
never be practiſed conſtantly and univerſally, 
but by thoſe whoſe will is ſincerely reſigned 
to the will of their Creator. 


He who has borne ſome conſiderable loſs, 
or great degree of pain, with calm reſolution, 
may grow fretful and uneaſy at the little diſ- 
guſts and mortifications of ſociety. He who 
has gone through the moſt difficult trials with 
that active courage which engages univerſal 
admiration, may fear to oppoſe the current of 
general practice in trifles, when he thinks he 
ſhall be deſpiſed for ſo doing. And he who 


has denied himſelf numberleſs indulgencies 


_ to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, may yet find it difficult 


to 
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to give up his particular fancies and inclina- 
tions, however neceſſary the ſacrifice may be. 

But none of theſe things can happen where 
the heart is ſincerely and univerſally reſigned. 


The moſt painful ſufferings are patiently 
endured; the darling inclination is readily 
and willingly given up, whatever anguiſh the 
ſacrifice may coſt, whenever the Will of Gop 
requires it: and when that Will requires ſa- 
crifices of another kind, the little comforts, 
conveniences, and amuſements of common 
life; the kindneſs which ſoothed our afflic- 
tion, or the applauſe which ſupported our 
reſolution; every ching, in ſhort, whatever 
it may be, which we are called upon to reſign, 
is then the object, in regard to which that 
virtue is to be exerciſed; and the heart in 
which that diſpoſition reigns, is equally pre- 


pared for all. 
We 
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We deceive ourſelves greatly, if we imagine 
that an extraordinary exertion of reſignation 
in one inſtance may diſpenſe with it in others 
which appear to us trifling; on the contrary, 
if ever we find it wanting on thoſe little occa- 
fions, we have reaſon to ſuſpett that the ſeem- 
ing exertion of it in greater matters was in 
reality owing to ſome other motive. 

Much may be reſigned by thoſe who are 
far indeed from _ having reſigned their will; 
and the little trials which paſs unnoticed by 
all the world, are often the ſureſt teſts of our 
ſincerity, and may be the moſt uſeful to ſub- 
due our perverſe inclinations, and bring us to 


that ſtate of mind which our duty requires. 


That the exertions of this virtue are often 
painful, cannot be denied. Our duty may 
require us to make great and voluntary ſacri- 


fices 
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fices which we might have avoided, or to 
ſubmit to injuries and humiliations which we 
might have prevented; though even here it 
is poſſible, that the indulgence of our inclina- 
tions might in the end have been productive 
of much greater ſufferings, than the denial of 
them. But in general it is exerted in regard 
to ſuch evils as we cannot prevent; and, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of Dr. Vou xo, 


*« That duty gives up little more 
Than anguiſh of the mind.“ 


It is an att of love and confidence which reſts 
in full ſecurity on an all-wiſe and all-powerful 
Friend; and conſidered in this view, it is a 
diſpoſition pleaſing in the higheſt degree, 
which ſoftens all the miſeries of life, and con- 
verts the moſt painful trials into opportunities 
for expreſſing ſentiments which are always 
felt with pleaſure, —ſuch pleaſure as no afflic- 


tion can ever take away. 
The 
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The ſacrifice was perhaps unavoidable; 
but whether neceſſity or duty required it, to 
a heart truly reſigned, the caſe is juſt the ſame; ' 
in the laſt, it will indeed be attended with a 
peculiar ſatisfaction; but in the firſt, the 
manner in which it is received may make it 
equally a voluntary act. The ſame ſentiments 
may be expreſſed, and will moſt certainly be 
accepted; the ſame comforts may ſoothe our 
forrows, and the ſame affiſtance will ſupport 
us under them. Conſidered in this view, 
relignation is a ſtate of mind indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure our happineſs in this world. 

It has been che advice of many, that in our 
happieſt days we ſhould conſider the uncer- 
tainty of the good things.we poſſeſs; look 
forward to the time when we mult be deprived 
of them; and prepare ourſelves beforehand 
to ſupport their loſs, by anticipating the pain 

Vor. II. O "M0 
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we ſhall then feel, and rendering the mind 
in ſome ſort familiar to it, that we may be 
better able to ſuſtain the ſhock when it comes: 
thus ſecuring to ourſelves a certain preſent 
pain, in order to leſſen one which is future 
and uncertain. Perhaps it may not produce 
even this good effect, ſince dwelling on the 
thought of ſorrows mult certainly by degrees 
wear out the ſpirits, and render them leſs able 


to ſupport them when they come. 


True reſignation teaches us another me- 
thod of preparing ourſelves for afflictions; 
and while in every pleaſure we feel and enjoy 
the goodneſs of an indulgent F ather, it reſts 
on Him vith full confidence, and is ready to | 
acquieſce in the moſt painful diſpenſations 
which the ſame goodneſs ſhall ordain for us; 
—it does not anticipate evils, nor allay our 
pleaſures; but it is a diſpoſition of mind 

which 
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which enables us to ſupport the one, and 
enjoy the other. 


Afflictions muſt come, no efforts can avoid 
them, or deſtroy the ſenſe of them; patience 
may endure them; but patience, where the 
heart is not reſigned, is a continual ſtruggle 
with ourſelves. True reſignation alone fur- 
niſhes us with a ſure reſource; it ſubmits | 
with ſincere and affectionate confidence, and 
caſts all our care on Him who careth for us. 
It is alſo conducive to happineſs, not only 
: by giving peace and ſecurity to our pleaſures, 
and comfort to our afflictions; but alſo by 


leſſening the number of thoſe afflictions. 


An attachment to our own will, is one 
great ſource of the ſorrows of this life. The 
heart which is truly reſigned, will find no 
pain or difficulty in many things which to 

O 2 others 


/ 
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others would be made matter of real ſorrow ; 
it yields eaſily to the preſent ſtate of things; 
complies with the inclinations of others; and 
gives up its fancies or its pleaſures cheerfully 
and readily, as theſe are never its principal 
point in view. | 
Numberleſs little compliances are neceſſary 
in the daily intercourſe of life. To the ſelfiſh, 
theſe are matter of continual mortification 
and uneaſineſs; for a trifle, which oppoſes 
the will of thoſe who are accuſtomed to con- 
ſider their own will in every thing, becomes 
a matter of importance; but where reſigna- 
tion 1s become habitual, ſuch things make 
little or no impreſſion ; they are performed 


with caſe, and even with pleaſure, 


In order to the attainment of this diſpoſi- 
tion, it is highly neceſſary to impreſs ſtrongly 
upon 
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upon our minds a deep ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Almighty; of our own 
blindneſs and inability to judge what is really 
beſt for us, and of the happineſs of being in 
his hands. 


Who can look back on his paſt life, with- 
out being ſenſible, that the diſappointment 
of his wiſhes has often been a real advantage 
to him? A very little attention muſt be ſuffi- 
cient to convince us, how apt we are to be 
miſled by our own paſſions and prejudices, 
and how little we know of the conſequences 
of thoſe things which are at preſent the ob- 
jects of our hopes and fears. How often has 
proſperity proved fatal to innocence and vir- 
tue, without bringing with it that happineſs 
which it ſeemed to promiſe! And how many 


have been reduced to the painful concluſion, 


e that all is vanity!” when perhaps it was too 
.0'83 | late 


j 
: 
n 
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late to begin a new courſe, and chooſe & the 


te better part. 


Could we look into the hearts of thoſe 
whom the world calls happy, how different 
ſhould we often find the reality from the ap- 


pearance! In the midſt of proſperity and 


ſucceſs, ſome ſecret care, the diſappointment 
of ſome darling wiſh, or even the languor 
and diſguſt which ſometimes attend ſatiety, 
and deſtroy the reliſh of pleaſure, may be as 
real evils, and as deſtructive of happineſs, as 
thoſe ſufferings which are generally the ob- 
jects of compaſſion. N 


We know not what we wiſh: and the in- 
dulgence of our wiſhes would often prove the 
ſource of miſery even in this world; but as 
to what tends moſt to our improvement in 
what is truly valuable—the ſtate which is 


moſt 
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moſt calculated to exerciſe and improve our 
virtues, and lead us to eternal happineſs, we 


are ſtill more in the dark. 


Not only reaſon and obſervation of others, 
but our own feelings and experience, may 
convince us of this; and ſhew us, even at pre- 
ſent, that we have great cauſe to rejoice that 
all events are in better hands than ours: 
though this is a truth which will probably 
be more fully explained to us hereafter, when 
we can at one view take in the whole ſeries 
of the events of our lives, and know their 


conſequences. 


Convinced of this great truth, let us culti- 


vate thoſe ſentiments which it ought to pro- 


duce,—that love and confidence which ſuch a 
conviction ſhould inſpire; and theſe will na- 


turally produce true and fincere reſignation. 
But 
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But as we are not always in a ſtate of mind 
to have recourſe to a train of reaſoning; and | 
even the real ſentiments of the heart do not 
always act with the ſame force, but may be 
obſcured for a time by paſſion, and the ſtrong 
impreſſion of preſent objects; it is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to us to endeavour to ren- 
der every virtue familiar and habitual by 
continual exerciſe; and there is none for 
which more frequent opportunities preſent 
themſelves, than for this of reſignation. 


Not a day can paſs over us without bring- 
ing with it ſome things which are not exaQtly 
what we could wiſh; and all theſe, however 
trifling, may have their uſe, if we receive 
them as we ought. All may exerciſe reſigna- 
tion, and help to keep us in a ſtate of mind 
prepared for greater trials. The bad effects 


of the contrary are often evident; for often 
do 
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do we ſee the good-humour of the morning, 
and conſequently the happineſs of the day, 
deſtroyed by trifles; and if the good effefts 
they might produce, are not as immediately 
apparent, they are not leſs real, nor leſs im- 


portant. 


The habit of ſubmitting to little mortifica- 
tions, from the beſt motives, and of endea- 
vouring to improve by them, will inſenſibly 
connect thoſe ideas with every mortification; 
and the happy effects of this may extend 
to matters of the greateſt conſequence, and 
be felt at a time when the mind is too much 
affected to ſeek for comforts which are not 


familiar to it. 


But above all, in order to the attainment 


of true and conſtant reſignation, it is highly 


neceſſary to keep up a frequent intercourſe 
; with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
1 
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with Heaven, by the exerciſes of devotion. 
We muſt offer up to Gop our hopes and 
wiſhes, and beg of- Him that aſſiſtance which 
alone can ſupport our weakneſs, and which 
will never be denied to thoſe who ſincerely 
4 

It is by true devotion, conſtantly felt and 
exerciſed, that true reſignation can be fully 
attained. This furniſhes a reſource in every 
ſorrow, a ſupport in every trial; and where 
this is truly felt, the heart may indeed be 
reſigned in regard to the events of this world, 
ſince its beſt affections, its moſt ardent wiſhes, 


are fixed on another. 


In the Holy Scriptures we find the neceſſity 
and importance, and alſo the happineſs, of 
this virtue, ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Our Bleſſed Savio ux calls us to take up our 

| croſs 
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croſs and follow him, to be ready to ſacrifice 
all that is moſt dear to us, even our own life, 


if we would be worthy of Him. 


The Chriſtian life 1s repreſented 48 8 ſtate 
of warfare, in which we muſt endure hard- 
ſhips as faithful ſoldiers, and through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
At the ſame time we have the moſt com- 
fortable aſſurances of aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
and the moſt engaging invitations to the 


performance of this duty. 


He who invites us to take his yoke upon 
us, at the ſame time aſſures us, that in ſo 
doing we ſhall find reſt to our ſouls. We 
are called to caſt our burden upon the Lord; 
we are aſſured that He will never leave us nor 
forſake us; that our prayers ſhall be heard, 
and under the fhadow of his wings we may 


rejoic E. 
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rejoice, We are promiſed aſſiſtance which 


can never fail, and joy which no man can 
take from us. 


And while we are thus invited to refign 


ourſelves to the will of Gop, and furniſhed 


with the moſt powerful motives to ſupport” 


—_— = 


our reſignation, we have at the ſame time the 
moſt perfect pattern of that virtue in Him 
who did no ſin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth; and who yet came not to do his 


own will, but was obedient unto death, even 
the death of the croſs. 


Such is the leſſon that the whole tenor 
of Scripture inculcates, and ſuch the ex- 


Happy 
they on whom theſe conſiderations make 


ample by which it is enforced! 


their due impreſſion; whoſe hearts are truly 


reſigned, and who are always prepared for 
| the 
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the exerciſe of that virtue on every different 


„ 


occaſion! 

The exerciſe of virtue, in many inſtances, 
is attended with ſuch pleaſures, that even 
thoſe who are not influenced by a ſenſe of 
duty and religion, can hardly be inſenſible 
to them; though ſuch pleaſures are enjoyed 
in a far higher degree, by thoſe in whom 
theſe ſentiments prevail. Happy in the 
thought that their own inclination 1s then 
conformed to the will of their Creator, they 
go “ on their way rejoicing” in the good 
effects of their endeavours; they ſee diſtreſs 
relieved, and virtue promoted; they give 
comfort to the afflicted, and advice to the 
ignorant; and enjoy the innocent pleaſures 
of friendſhip and ſociety, by making them 
uſeful to themſelves and others. Their hap- 


pineſs is a kind of foretaſte of the bappineſs 
| | of 
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of heaven—a happineſs which angels might 
partake, and in which they may indulge their 
inclination without reſtraint, free from any 
apprehenſion of that ſatiety and diſguſt which 
often attend the pleaſures of this world, or 
that temorſe by which they are often ſuc- 


ceeded. * 


To ſuch pleaſures we are apt to think we 
can hardly be too much attached; and yet 
even theſe we may be called to reſign; and 
to murmur and repine at the loſs of them, 
may be as much an inſtance of the want of 
true reſighation, as the ſame would be i in any 


other caſe, :: 


We think our inclinations were innocent, 
and even laudable; and this ſeems in ſome 
fort to juſtify regret at being no longer able 
to indulge them; but our inclinations can be 

| innocent 
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innocent no longer than they are conformable _ 
to the will of Gop; any farther attachment 
to them becomes an attachment to our own 
will, which it Is as much our duty to conquer 


in this caſe, as in every other. 


We delighted to relieve diſtreſs; but we 
are reduced to poverty, and can enjoy that 
delight no more:—Another taſk is now aſ- 
ſigned us, and mult be performed with the 
ſame readinels, 


We poſſeſſed the power of making thoſe 
happy with whom by duty and affeQtion we 
were connected, and our lives were ſpent in 
the plealing and laudable employment: A 
change of circumſtances has taken that power 
away; no ſelfiſh regret muſt be ſo far indulged 
as to make us negle&t the duties which are yet 
within our power, and become leſs diligent 


in 
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in performing the part allotted to us, becauſe 
it is leſs pleaſing. Det 


Ve enjoyed the pleaſures of friendſhip and 
ſociety, and felt the innocent ſatisfaQtion 
which attends on the exerciſe and improve- 
ment of the benevolent affeQions ;—but” 8 
friends may be removed from us; we may be 
reduced to a ſtate of unavoidable ſolitude, or 
rendered, by ſickneſs or other circumſtances, 
incapable of contributing to the pleaſures of 
converſation and ſocicty, and reduced.to give 
pain, where we moſt wiſh to confer happineſs. 
Still the ſame diſpoſition muſt remain; ſtill 
the regret of pleaſure loſt, of whatever kind 
that pleaſure might be, will be an inſtance of 
the want of true reſignation, whenever it is 


indulged ſo ſar as to make us in any degree 


negligent of preſent duties for that pleaſure 


is the ſacrifice we are then called to make. 
Such 
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Such ſacrifices are difficult and painful in- 
deed; and the loſs of innocent and virtuous 
pleaſures muſt be ſtrongly felt by thoſe whoſe 
hearts were diſpoſed to delight in them. 
While within their reach, it was their duty to 
enjoy them; and the loſs of them is attended 
wich the loſs of that ſelf- ſatisfaction, and even 
of that improvement of good and amiable diſ- 
poſitions, which was derived from them. 


But little do we know, in this frail and im- 
perfect tate, what tends moſt to our improve- 
ment; and a ſituation which appears to us 
moſt unfavourable to it, may be ſuch as is 
really beſt for us. Such indeed we may be 
ſure it is, when Infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs has decreed it for us. 


The mind of man is naturally active, and 
the active duties are always the moſt pleaſing. 
Vol. II. P | Life, 
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Life, deprived of theſe, preſents a blank, more 
difficult to ſupport than even painful exer- 
tions which are attended with fucceſs and 
ſelf-approbation. Virtue is then no longer 
its own reward; for ſilent ſuffering, when no- 
thing elſe is in our power, affords no matter 


for exultation, but rather for the contrary, 


from the thought of the uſeleſſneſs of ſuch a 
life, which neceſſity itſelf ſeems hardly ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify. 


Here then the importance of that true 
reſignation, which religion inſpires, appears 
in the ſtrongeſt light, as well as the happi- 
nels attending on it. That life which once 
appeared a blank is ſuch no longer, for our 
time is till ſpent in the way moſt accept- 
able to our Creator. Had He required of 
us * ſome great thing,” ſome painful and 
difficult exertion, it would certainly have 

been 
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been our duty to have performed it: per- 
haps we fancy we could have performed it 
with ſatis faction; but are ye ſure that there 
would have been no mixture of fel-com- 
placence, or even of vanity, in this ſatis- 
faction? 


Let us try whether we find the ſame ſatis- 
faction in complying with kzs will in other 
inſtances. The neceſſity of our {ſituation 
points out to us our duty. 


If by ſickneſs, the loſs of any of our fa- 
culties, or any other cauſe, we are really 
deprived of the power of employing ourſelves 
in any thing uſeful, and reduced to a ſtate 
in which a great part of our time muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be paſſed in doing nothing, it is 
then evidently the will of Gop that it ſhould 
be ſo; and we then conform to kis will by 

P 2 ſubmitting 
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ſubmitting to it as we ought, as we do by 
performing the active duties when called to 
them; and we may ſtill look up to Him 
with filial confidence, and enjoy thoſe 
hopes which attend the good and faithful 
ſervant, who conſtantly and diligently per- 
forms the part aſſigned him, whatever that 
part may be. | 


Every change of circumſtances ſerves only 
to vary the taſk we are called to perform, 
but ſhould make no change in the diſpofi- 
tion of the mind, by which alone we are ac- 
ceptable in the fight of Him who ſeeth not 


as man ſeeth. 


Even in the decay of our faculties by age 
or ſickneſs, the ſame diſpoſition muſt be ſtill 
preſerved. The lively fancy which amuſed 


our ſolitary hours may be loſt; the attive 
| ſpirits 
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fpirits which animated our condutt, and even 
contributed to the ardour of our devotions, 
may be impaired; and we may feel (in ſpite 
of all our efforts) that the earthly body prelſ- 
ſeth down the mild. 


Perhaps there is hardly any inſtance in 
which it is more difficult to preſerve a con- 
ſtant and ſincere reſignation than in this; yet 
even in this it may be ſtill preſerved, and 
may make our little remaining powers ſtill 
uſeful to ourſelves, and acceptableto our 
Creator; ſtill that“ peace which paſſth all 
underſtanding,”” which nothing in this world 
can give or take away, may remain in the 
heart, in the midſt of the decay of our bodily 
and even of our mental powers; and will do 
ſo, in a heart which has always been truly 
reſigned to the will of Goo in every diffe- 


rent ſtate. 
To 
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To bear the infirmities of age with proper 
ſentiments, is a leſſon which ſhould be learnt 
in youth; not by anticipating evils which 


perhaps we may never be called to ſuffer, 


but by acquiring and exerciſing that reſig- 
nation which is neceſſary in every ſtate, and 
which, when rendered conſtant and habi- 
tual, will remain in every change of circum- 
ſtances; though it would be difficult indeed 
to acquire it in the days of weakneſs and 
decline, when the powers of attion are in 
a great meaſure taken away, when every 
effort is painful, and when bad habits have 
been ſo long rooted as ſcarcely to be over- 


come. 


O my CxEATOR and REDEEMER! whoſe 
goodneſs to me ſhines forth as ſtrongly in 
the afflictions Thou art pleaſed to ſend me, 
as in the bleſſings wherewith thou haſt ſur- 
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* rounded me; may I enjoy thy bleſſings with 
a cheerful and a grateful heart, yet ever be 
ready to reſign them when it ſhall be Thy 
good pleaſure to deprive me of them! And 
when Thou art pleaſed to prove me with 
afflictions, may I always receive them with 
patience and humility; remembering that 
they are ſent by an indulgent F ather, who 
permits them for my good, and who will 


aſſiſt and ſupport me under them. 


May I never indulge the leaſt repining or 
diſcontented thought; but, fixing my atten- 
tion on thoſe divine joys which Thou 'haſt 
prepared for them who truly love Thee, may 
I ever be ready to reſign what I moſt love 
and value, when Thou ſhalt ſee fit to require 
it of me; and by a conſtant endeavour to 
conform my will to Thine in all the changes 
uf this world, may I at length, through thy 


inknite 


infinite mercy, arrive at that heavenly king- 
dom, where Thou wilt crown our ſincere, 
though imperfect obedience, with everlaſting 
and unchangcable felicity! 


